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Painting by John S. de Martelly—‘‘ The Day the New Picker Came’’ 


America the Provider — Cotton 





OTTON is normally America’s largest cash crop. Income from 
* cotton and cottonseed constitutes about one-fifth of gross 
farm income. Cotton is grown on one-fourth of all U. S. farms, 
and 12,000,000 people depend upon it for their living. Suery 9 conus 

Our cotton goes half way round the world to at least 40 ; @ customer is 
different countries. In 1946 we exported more than 4,000,000 served overseas 
bales valued at over $500,000,000, part of which was for the 
account of UNRRA to help clothe the needy in war-devastated 
countries. 

As an international commodity, cotton stands among the 
leaders. Half of the crop, grown in some 60 countries, entered 
international trade before the war. Cotton supplied by weight 
more than half of all textile fibers used in the world. 

Customers abroad can pay for American cotton and other prod- 
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Koroseal helps water 


Koroseal is a typical example of B.F.Goodrich development 


BR‘ new 139-ton Convair bombers 
have so much to carry that every 
possible ounce has to be saved. But 
the bomber’s 14-man crew has to have 
drinking water; and metal water tanks 
are heavy. 

B.F.Goodrich engineers, with years 
of experience in making “tasteless” 
hose and tank linings for beverage 
industries, went to work on the prob- 
lem. From Koroseal flexible material 
they made a water bag that is only 
one-seventh the weight of a metal tank, 
does not corrode (where metal tanks 
sometimes do), and does not affect the 


taste of water as so many tank linings 
do. It is now standard equipment. 


Its light weight and freedom from 
taste are only two of many values of 
Koroseal flexible material, developed 
by B.F.Goodrich. It is permanently 
waterproof—making it ideal for 
shower curtains, raincoats, camping 
equipment, umbrellas. It can be made 
tough and almost scuff-proof — for 
handbags, luggage, floors, upholstery. 
Grease, oil, finger marks can be washed 
off Koroseal flexible material easily. 

In industry Koroseal flexible mate- 
rial has important uses, too. It is 


fly light 


completely unaffected by some acids 
which even eat glass. It resists sun, 
air and weather so long (while re- 
maining flexible) that it is perfect for 
window channels and sealing strips. 
As taxicab, bus and train upholstery it 
is setting unheard of records for long 
wear. 

Only B.F.Goodrich makes Koroseal 
flexible material, and every genuine 
article carries a Koroseal label. The 
B. F.Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Koroseal—Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 


Koroseal Pluillle Materials 
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To men whose production... 
whose payment ... whose purchases 
are measured by weight, the name 
“Fairbanks-Morse” is a guarantee 
of unfailing accuracy. 


Modern Fairbanks-Morse Scales 
have added the advantages of auto- 


matic weighing and push-button re- 
cording to almost every conceivable 
weighing operation—including, no 
doubt, some similar to yours. 

Ask a Fairbanks-Motse engineer 
about the latest developments in 
weighing instruments for your job 


at hand. 


= FAIRBANKS-MORSE 





A name worth remembering 
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Marshall-Plan Debate 


... The Lindley vs. Hazlitt debate 9, 
the Marshall plan (NEWSWEEK, Jan, 96) 
was a fine gesture to bring out the mai) 
arguments used to defend and attack th}; 
plan for European relief. I was truly jn. 
pressed by Lindley’s line of reasoning, 





E. L. ScHapsni rer 
Seward, Neb. 


>... Lindley has brilliantly stated his 
opinion... 

Pum AneErne 
Wichita, Kans. 


> Enter my vote for Hazlitt ... 





D. S. ALEXANDER 
Detroit, Mich. 


>... Fie, Mr. Hazlitt! 


Joun Hammonnp 
Washington, D.C. 





>... Hazlitt won that “debate” 100 per 
cent. 
R. A. Baker 


Brownsville, Texas 


>... Ridicule is the last resort of a be. 
fuddled mind defending an untenable pos- 
tulate ... Now, now Mr. Lindley!! 


JOSEPHINE Ross 


Bedford, Pa. 


Youth Behind Bars 


In Newsweek of Nov. 17, you told the 
story of little Howard Lang of Chicago, 
a murderer at 12. Can you report what 
finally happened to him? 








FrepDeRIC J. Barsi 





St. Paul, Minn. 


He is still in Cook County Jail, Chicago, 
awaiting trial for murder. Attorneys have 
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oa are one hundred and seventy bags in this pic- 
ture. Suppose each bag contained ten million dollars. 


cago, 
have 
That would make $1,700,000,000—the amount 
1 that investors have furnished for the expansion and 

improvement of your telephone service in the last 


I 17 ( 0 00 0 0 ‘ two years. Further substantial amounts are being 
as invested this year. 
al l ! ! from investors Investors put their money in the telephone busi- 


2 ness in the hope of security and a reasonable return. 
Every telephone user shares the benefits in more and 


H os better telephone service. 
“|) for new telephone facilities sce ye tenn imes mens hn 


the dreds of thousands of small investors in every wa. 
to of life and in every section of the country—men aid 


6 . ‘ P 
th women just like yourself. The telephone business 
7 In the last {wo years has been built by the savings of the many rather than 


to the wealth of the few. 


boa The large sums that have been put into new 
4 facilities in the last two years alone give you some 
I idea of the cost of providing and improving telephone 
“a service. The instrument in your home and the few 


ay wires you see are only a small part of the $257 in- 
vestment behind every telephone. 
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Germs? Sniffles? Wet Feet? Sore Throat? 


LOOK OUT FOR A COLD! 


s+ mem somebody coughs or sneezes 
on you...When you’ve been in 
a draft, or your feet are cold or wet 
...look out for a cold! Get started 
with Listerine Antiseptic right off. 

You see, anything that lowers body 
resistance makes it easier for threaten- 
ing germs called “secondary invaders” 
to stage a mass invasion of throat tissue 
and start trouble. 

Attacks “Secondary Invaders”’ 
Listerine Antiseptic, gargled early and 
often, fights against such a mass inva- 
sion...may “nip a cold in the bud” 
... Or lessen its severity once it has 


4 





“SECONDARY INVADERS” 





TOP ROW. left to right: Pneumococcus Type il!, Pneu- 
mococcus Type IV, Streptococcus viridans, Friedlander’s 
bacillus. BOTTOM ROW, left to right: Streptococcus 
hemo. yticus, Bacillus influenzae, Micrococcus catarrhalis, 
Staphylococcus aureus. 











started because Listerine Antiseptic kills 
millions of germs, including such “secondary 
invaders.” 

Repeated clinical tests have shown 
that Listerine Antiseptic actually re- 
duced germs on mouth and throat sur- 
faces ranging up to 96.7% fifteen min- 
utes after a Listerine Antiseptic gargle, 
and up to 80% an hour after. 


Fewer Colds... Milder Colds 


Remember also that, in tests made dur- 
ing twelve years, those who gargled 
Listerine Antiseptic twice a day had 
fewer colds and usually milder colds 
than those who did not gargle...and 
fewer sore throats. 


LAMBERT PHARMACALCO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Acme 


Howard Lang: Awaiting trial 


been wrangling over the date for his trial 
for some time. The prosecution apparently 
is ready but the defense wants more time 
to prepare its case. The youngest murder 
prisoner ever confined in the jail, he has 
been doing office-boy chores for the warden 
who has kept him away from other pris. 
oners. If and when Lang is tried, he cannot 
be sentenced to death because of his youth. 
If convicted, he is expected to be sent to 
a correctional institution, until he is 21, 
then transferred to prison. 


Bicentennial Babies 


Your lead article in “In Passing” Jan. 12 
referred to the first Reading babies of the 
new year, the Houck twins. However, you 
neglected to state that they are the official 
Reading-Berks County Bicentennial Babies 
and it was for that reason, in anticipation 
of a single arrival, that Albright College 
offered one scholarship. 

NEWSWEEK’s piece further implies that 
Albright extended a second scholarship 
but the truth of the matter is that Dr. 
Harry V. Master, president of Albright, 
could not do so without the consent of his 
board of trustees. This weighty problem § | 
was solved when enterprising J. C. § * 
Mumma, a local jeweler, stepped forward 
to endow the second scholarship. 

The twins have been named Thomas and 
Richard Penn Houck in honor of Read- 
ing’s founders, the sons of William Penn. 








ALFRED STERN 
Resident Director 


Reading-Berks County Bicentennia! 
Reading, Pa. 


Naval Aid 


Congratulations on your interesting 
story, “No Germs—No Health” (ews- 
WEEK, Jan. 26). The fact is that |:nda- 
mental studies such as Prof. James A. 
Reyniers is undertaking at Notre !)ame 
University could not be conducted were it 
not for the financial support of the Office 
of Naval Research. The broad co::cepts 
under which the Office of Naval Re-carch 
is operating and the splendid relations it 
has established with the universities of 
this country are convincing evidenc:: that 
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WOODSTOCK 





MCW design 
MGW efficiency 


The modern, up-to-the-minute design of the 
deluxe WOODSTOCK brings new ease and ef- 
ficiency to your office. A demonstration will con- 





vince you of its dependable performance. Get 
in touch with your local Woodstock dealer . . . 
he’ll be glad to deliver one for a free trial. 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER COMPANY woonstocx, nunos 


“PROTECTING 


The Story of 
“Run-Away Pond ~ 


With a granite marker, Vermont commemorates ‘“‘Run-Away Pond” —a 
mile-long pond, near Glover Village, that ran away all in one day in 1810. 
Some men tried to divert the water to serve their mills, but, due to faulty 
planning, the water escaped from the entire pond through quicksand and 
toared down the valley. 


PLANNING MAKES PERFECT 


Many a man tinkers with his resources only to find, like the millers of 
Glover, that “the pond runs away.” In planning the best possible protec- 
tion for yourself and your family, it’s plain common sense to consult an 
expert, just as you would in law or medicine. National Life representatives 
have professional training in family protection. Let one of them show you 
how you can meet the five basic future financial needs of yourself, your 
wife and your children. You will find it a matter of deep and lasting satis- 
faction to know you have “thought of everything.” Write for the name and 
address of the National Life man nearest you — no obligation, naturally. 


“See your National Life underwriter at least once a year” 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE— MONTPELIER 


VERMONT 


SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT 
FOUNDED 1850 - A MUTUAL COMPANY + OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 
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—— 


the Navy is discharging its responsibilitig 
to the service and to the taxpayers in a 
admirable fashion. 


AusBert Pau Krvuecer, 1). 
Chairman, Department of Bacteriology 


University of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Erratum 


Your magazine is tops. I’d like it to stay 
that way. But in your Dec. 29, 1947, issye 
in Compton Pakenham’s article on Jap. 
anese art, you seem to be slipping. 

Mr. Pakenham says Matabei lived from 
1570 to 1658. Then he says Moronobu was 
born 30 years after Matabei died: 1688, 
He also later stated that Moronobu died 
in 1694. ° 

Is it possible that a Japanese who lived 
only six years could have become a famous 
and accomplished artist? 


Harry W. Scuavunpr 
Chicago, Tl. 


It was a slip chargeable mainly to the 
fact that the Japanese calendar wa 
changed about 1700. 


Hard A-starboard 


Is the picture of the U.S. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 26) trans. 
posed so that the island superstructure js 
shown on the port side instead of the star- 


ad 
Press Association 


The U.S.S. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


board where marine engineers and naval 
architects have always had it built on 
other carriers? 


Ray T. Sauazar 
Tucson, Ariz. 


The picture of the F.D.R. is not trans- 
posed. The island is on the starboard side. 
Despite its peculiar shape, that’s the bow. 
in the lower left-hand corner, and _ the 
planes are facing forward, as usual. 


Anybody Here See Fitzmaurice? 


NeEwsweEEk’s Business department :men- 
tioned Aerlinte Eireann, the new Iris!) Air 
Line, in the issue of Feb. 9 . . . Whatever 
became of Col. James Fitzmaurice, the 


Newsweek, February 23, !948 
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Since the first U. S. airline was established 
in 1914, the aviation industry has made 
progress of which every American can 
be proud. 

From the birth of aviation, however, 
fliers have faced one baffling problem: 
how to land swiftly and surely in all 
kinds of weather. 

Today, in the laboratories and on the 
testing fields of the nation’s great avia- 
tion, instrument, and electronics com- 
panies, this problem is being solved. 

Increasingly, in days ahead, your plane 
will land promptly and with precision— 
in fog, rain, and snow. 

How? 


Unerring, automatic landing systems 
using ruler-straight, microwave radio 
beams build a ‘‘runway in the sky”... 
No matter what the weather, your plane 


“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


A radio runway in the sky 
that reaches out to bring you in—swiftly, surely 


will bank gently and let down to a land- 
ing as neat and clean as though the air 
were crystal clear. 

These landing systems—incredibly 
complex but incredibly accurate—are now 
undergoing exhaustive tests. It may be 
five years before every plane can use the 
“runway in the sky,” but use it they will, 
as surely as the sun will rise tomorrow. 

Carried out by men who think ahead, 
industrial research is chalking up the an- 
swers to ‘impossible’ problems. In this 
country, where companies are free to 
focus upon the future the unfettered in- 


genuity of man, industrial progress is 
unequalled anywhere on earth. 


* * * 


An appreciation of the value of research 
is among the qualifications of a good 
commercial bank. The officers of Bankers 
Trust work to understand the aims, the 
operations, and the problems of their 
customers. Such understanding is a req- 
uisite for applying judgment, experience 
and resources creatively to the service 
of industry and the 

nation. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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International 


Fitzmaurice (center) in 1928 












Irish airman who made the historic west. 
ward crossing of the Atlantic in 1928 with 
the German fliers Capt. Hermann Koeh| 
and Baron Gunther Von Huenefeld? 


Sean Ke tty 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Colonel Fitzmaurice has spent little time 
in Ireland since his famous flight. Shortly 
thereafter he went to England. During the 
war he served with the British Aircraft 
Production Ministry. He is now employed 
in an executive capacity by a private air- 
charter firm in London. 


Golden Nails 


I have two favorite actresses, Ingrid 
Bergman and Katharine Cornell. You had 
Miss Bergman on your cover last year 
(NEwsweEEK, Jan. 27, 1947) and Miss 
Cornell this year (Jan. 19). But 
surely Miss Cornell’s fingernails are not 
that yellow. Is it photography, polish or 
what? 





Ewen Terry 
Provo, Utah 








It’s a faithful reproduction of the golden 
fingernails which are part of Miss Cor- 
nell’s make-up in her Cleopatra role. 
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LEADING THE WAY INTO A NEW GOLDEN ERA 















Heralding the dawn of a new Golden 





Era of progress and advancement, Oldsmobile 
proudly presents the Series “98” for 1948— 


the first of the Futuramic cars! 
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This is it! This is Oldsmobile’s Golden Anniversary car! Specially designed and created to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of America’s oldest motor car builder, the Futuramic Olds- 
mobile captures the tempo of big things happening at Oldsmobile today. Only a brand new 
word—**Futuramie”—could describe this brand new 1948 model. Ahead of the times in dra- 
matic styling ... the Futuramic Oldsmobile combines beauty with utility in its low, modern 
hood, curved windshield, extra large windows, and lower, wider body. Ahead of the times in 


automatic driving, too . . . the Futuramic Oldsmobile provides top-flight performance, 


without shifting gears or pushing a clutch, thanks to fully proved GM Hydra-Matic Drive! 








—available at extra cost in the Futuramic Oldsmobile “98” and the 


G M HY D RA- M AT | C DRIV E Dynamic Oldsmobile “60” and “70."" White sidewall tires at extra cost. 
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solution 


Toughness is important in children’s toys, chiefly 
because: (1) it reduces loss from breakage in 
fabrication and shipment; and (2) it helps toys 
take the rough treatment healthy youngsters 
hand out. In Hercules cellulose acetate, plastics 
manufacturers have found the toughness they 
need at the lowest possible cost, plus the added 
advantages of quick and easy molding, unlimited 
colorability, and extreme light weight. 








TO REDUCE BREAKAGE LOSS IN TOYS.. . another 
development utilizing Hercules chemical materials. The free 
book, “‘A Trip Through Hercules Land,” describes other uses 
= —— a. 





HER@ULES 


HERCULES ER COMPANY 
967 Market Street, mg gton 99, Delaware 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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FARMER'S LOT: Amid all the excitement over the break in 
the grain market, little has been said of the farmer who tends 
the soil that grows the grain that gets the prices that all the 
shouting’s about. Newsweek has 
no “inside” information, but it 
happened that just as the break 
came, Special Projects Editor 
Harold Isaacs was finishing a re- 
port on the Kansas wheat farmer 
(see page 72). He had spent a 
week on the farm of Mr. and Mrs. 
Max Austin, near Dodge City. He 
circulated around the county, talk- 
ing to farmers, bankers, and mer- 
chants, to get a picture of what 
record prosperity has meant in the 
wheat belt. Back in New York, he sifted his notes and 
checked them against material from Washington. Later he 
rechecked with friends in Ford County and found he had an 
even newsier story than planned. 





MEDICINAL TURKEY: Last week Medicine Editor Margue- 
rite Clark went along with Theater Editor Tom Wenning to 
the opening of a new play called “Doctor Social,” by Joseph 
L. Estry. Mrs. Clark’s interest in this offering stemmed from 
the fact that the plot was based, in part, on facts about can- 
cer research that appeared in her Oct. 27 department. Sure 
enough, the article was quoted at length in the theater 
program, and the play proceeded to evolve around the char- 
acter of a doctor who had a serum for the treatment of can- 
cer. Next morning The New York Times said that as a play 
“Doctor Social” was a “compounded soporific.” The New 
York Herald Tribune said, “It is never soporific,” but 
damned with faint phrases like “drama of noble intentions, 
but far too little theatrical satisfaction.” Mrs. Clark said: 
“Yes, that serum is a very interesting development.” 


ANDREWS AWARD: Newsweex’s Jan. 26 Press depart- 
ment carried as its lead story a detailed account of the “re- 
porter’s reporter,” Bert Andrews of The New York Herald 
Tribune. The article pegged Andrews as a “good bet in this 
year’s Clapper competition and in the Pulitzer sweepstakes.” 
It didn’t bother Press at all last week when Andrews took the 
Heywood Broun Memorial Award for his journalistic achieve- 
ment. You can’t name ’em all. 


SOVIET SNAFU: On page 26 there’s a report on Moscow’s 
blast against Russia’s top composers. Supplementing that, 
Periscope comes up on page 13 with another angle on the 
purge. Evidently somebody was off key in the symphony of 
suppression. 


THE COVER: Today, Philip Murray, president of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, faces three grave issues. 
One is the so-called “third round” of 
demands for cost-of-living wage in- 
‘creases. Another is the problem of 
Communists in the CIO. A third is 
his indictment by the Justice Depart- 
ment for violation of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law. All this for a peaceable man 
who likes to talk’ about baseball and 
read stories of the Wild West, but 
who would sacrifice everything in his 
loyalty to the organization he heads. A full report on Mur- 
ray appears on page 61 (Acme photo). 
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/HE MAN WHO WAS BEING SQUEEZED OUT / 
(ANOTHER TIMELY TALE) by Mr Phi jend! VY 


V he 


FICIAL HTOE 


I. Wistful crawled to his desk and said: 
“My trouble seems to be overhead!” 
He felt rather low and he said with a frown, 
“I believe that overhead’s getting me down!” 


Then Mr. Friendly strolled in on all fours 
And he said, ‘“This overhead of yours 

Looks bad, but my company has the gift 
For giving overheads a lift!” 


AMERICAN MUTUAL - 


... the first American liability insurance company 


© 1948, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





(American Mutual offers you a 20% savings 
opportunity on all your insurance. And our 
special I. E. Loss Control* service has reduced 
accidents as much as 80% in some cases .. . and 
boosted profits up to 300% in two cases!) 


Well, before I. Wistful was a minute older 
He became an A. M. policyholder... 
His overhead lightened, and now the news 
Is the fact that he walks like a man on all twos! 


P.S. Ask your local American Mutual man to show you 
“The 40 Convincing Cases.’’ See how I.E. Loss Contro: can 
help reduce overhead in your plant. Write today for ‘The 
All-American Plan for Business’ and “The All-American 
Plan forthe Home.” American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., 
Dept. A78, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch oflices 
in principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 


* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engincering. 



























What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 


Capital Straws 

Look for the. State Department to re- 
lease a new set of captured Nazi docu- 
ments on German-Soviet relations dealing 
with separate peace negotiations during 
the war... The Alaskan Democratic con- 
vention obtained White House clearance 
before it directed its six delegates to support 
a ticket of Truman and O’Mahoney 
... Don’t be surprised if Jim Farley 
emerges in the role of harmonizer in the 
Democratic party . . . Another aftermath 
of the President’s civil-rights stand is a 
quiet but determined Southern attack on 
David Niles, the only holdover from 
Roosevelt’s White House staff and Tru- 
man’s adviser on minority problems . . . 
Navy Under Secretary W. John Kenney 
of California may quit soon. He wants to 
return to private life. 


Vaughan’s Promotion 

It was Navy braid, not his own schem- 
ing, which fouled up Maj. Gen. Harry 
Vaughan’s promotion from Military Aide 
to Chief Defense Aide at the White House. 
Contrary to published reports, it wasn’t 
Vaughan but Presidential Assistant John 
Steelman who got Truman to OK the 
higher rank for his old friend. Vaughan 
merely made the mistake of breaking the 
news before it cleared with the Pentagon 
and Press Secretary Charles Ross. Learn- 
ing of it, the admirals egged Defense Sec- 
retary Forrestal into a protest. Although 
Truman yielded, intimates now expect that 
eventually a real promotion will vindicate 
Vaughan, who called the announcement 
“premature,” rather than Ross, who dis- 
missed it as a “misapprehension.” The 
President found one consolation in the 
furor touched off by Vaughan’s indiscre- 
tion. “We got our wires crossed,” he later 
told Vaughan, “but it did take some of 
the heat off the balcony.” 


Future Patronage 

Pending before the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee are about 
700 Truman nominations for postmaster- 
ships. The committee hasn’t reported out 
a single nomination since the return of 
Congress. Moreover, Chairman Langer 
hints that most of the nominees won’t be 
considered until after election day. 


Truman’s Speech 

White House aides, who originally 
drafted a two-fisted “anti-inflation” speech 
for President Truman to deliver at the 
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Jackson Day dinner in Washington, had 
to scurry for new material after the com- 
modity markets broke. To meet the situ- 
ation, they got together a patchwork set of 
optional pages, which would suit whatever 
economic conditions prevailed on the night 
of the big Democratic fund-raising dinner. 


National Notes 

Unification of Army-Navy medical serv- 
ices is high on Defense Secretary Forrestal’s 
must list. He has a committee at work on 
the problem. It will seek “maximum use” 
by having Army and Navy hospitals accept 
patients from either the Army, Navy, or 
Air Force . . . General Spaatz may retire 
shortly as Air Force chief of staff... 
GOP budget cutters who claimed an 
$800,000,000 saving last year by reducing 
Truman’s estimate of probable tax refunds 
now are quietly contemplating a supple- 
mental appropriation. The refunds are 
running just about what Truman’s ex- 
perts estimated .. . Navy technicians are 
stepping up work on charting and naviga- 
tion aids in Arctic waters. 


» 


Trends Abroad 

The antipathy of the French Foreign 
Office toward General Clay is so deep that 
the French maintain no firm three-power 
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Red Blue Notes 


Moscow’s blast at “anti-demo- 
cratic” trends in Russian music 
raised a discordant echo last week 
at the Soviet Embassy in Washing- 
ton. The day before the potent Com- 
munist Central Committee de- 
nounced the works of the country’s 
big three composers as “bourgeois,” 
the embassy distributed its monthly 
U.S.S.R. Information Bulletin laud- 
ing one of them, Aram Khachaturian. 
While the committee fumed at the 
disgraced composers’ ideological er- 
rors, the embassy bulletin praised 
Khachaturian’s Armenian folk mu- 
sic as painting the people’s feelings 
“on fine and finished musical can- 
vases.” 

The embassy tried desperately 
and unsuccessfully to recall the bul- 
letin from its mailing list. Now 
writers and critics are wondering 
what, if anything, the next issue will 
say about. music. Failure to antici- 
pate the switch may cost the em- 
bassy’s propaganda chief at least his 
job. 














agreement on Germany is possible so long 
as Clay heads the U.S. Military Govern- 
ment .. . Although London won’t admit 
it, British policy has suffered a setback 


. over Iraq. The ‘repudiation in Baghdad 


of the Anglo-Iraq treaty was a severe blow 
to British prestige throughout the Middle 
East .. . King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia 
has turned down Britain’s proposal for a 
treaty of alliance. He told the British he 
welcomes their friendship, but that’s as 
far as he’d go. The “Lion of the Desert” 
fears a treaty with Britain would limit his 
independence and freedom of action. 


The Palestine Problem 

One of the most politically explosive 
controversies within the Truman Admin- 
istration today concerns Palestine. Despite 
denials, insiders say the President’s Cab- 
inet is split. One group, headed by Secre- 
tary Marshall, stands for vigorous enforce- 
ment of the partition plan. The other, led 
by Defense Secretary Forrestal, contends 
that U.S. security lies in placating Arab 
nations and maintaining access to vital 
oil reserves, transportation, and communi- 
cations in the Middle East. The National 
Security Council now is engaged in re- 
viewing U.S. military interests in the 
Middle East, and a modification of Amer- 
ican policy-may result. Meanwhile Demo- 
cratic headquarters has received instruc- 
tions not to bring any petitioning delega- . 
tions to the White House when Palestine 
is the subject. The White House also has 
quietly sounded out GOP leaders in Con- 
gress on adopting a_ bipartisan policy 
toward Palestine, but Republicans aren’t 
interested. 


Arab Emissary 

A private U.S. emissary has been dis- 
patched to Damascus, with full knowl- 
edge of the State Department, in an effort 
to head off full-scale Arab attacks on 
Palestine. He'll urge Moslem leaders in 
Syria to hold off until the entire problem 
can be reviewed. However, he has instruc- 
tions not to commit the U.S. in any direct 
or unofficial way. 


Soviet Aims in Germany 

High diplomatic sources in Washington 
believe the primary Soviet motive in press- 
ing huge reparations claims against Ger- 
many is political, rather than economic. 
It’s true, Russia needs the economic com- 
pensation which big reparations collections 
would provide and feels entitled to it. 
But even more, the Kremlin wants to 
consolidate the political power it’s now 
exercising over Eastern Germany, where 
the Soviets have organized industry into 
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combines. Moscow also wants to acquire 
political influence in Western Germany. 
Both purposes would be served by heavy 
reparations out of current German pro- 
duction. The payments could be guaran- 
teed only by continuing Soviet control of 
the Eastern German combines and by 
granting the Soviets a large voice in the 
control of industry in the Western zones 
as well. Such powers would help Russia 
influence the politics as well as the eco- 
nomics of the whole Reich. 


The London Parley 

Don’t expect anything spectacular from 
the three-power talks on Germany opening 
in London next week. The French still are 
raising bargaining points regarding the 
Ruhr and Rhineland. First efforts will be 
devoted to arranging participation of the 
Benelux countries (Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg), and these nego- 
tiations may prove useful in furthering 
Foreign Secretary Bevin’s “Western Euro- 
pean union” plan. Currently this project 
is proceeding at a snail’s pace. 


Foreign Notes 

New plans have been drafted to raise 
the output of Saudi Arabian oil fields by 
300,000 barrels daily by summer, and 
double that by fall. The proposals, con- 
ceived by private companies interested in 
the Arabian concessions, are being re- 
viewed by U.S. Government petroleum 
experts . Father Flanagan of Boys 
Town, who worked on delinquent youth 
problems in Japan last year, expects to 
go to Austria this spring on a similar 
mission .. . British and U.S. interests are 
financing a new daily newspaper for the 
Caribbean area to be published in the 
Dominican Republic. Called El Caribe, it 
will have Spanish, French, and English 
sections . . . The Dutch are negotjating 
with the State Department for an exten- 
sion of their KLM airline route through 
New York to Caribbean points. They also 
want to enter Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
Mexico. It’s being vigorously opposed by 
U.S. aviation interests . . . Expect Perén 
to crack down sharply on Argentine labor 


immediately after congressional elections 
in March. 


ww 


Export License Seandal 

A major scandal with international re- 
percussions may be turned up in connec- 
tion with U.S. shipments under export 
licenses. Before the Commerce Depart- 
ment issues a license to a U.S. exporter, 
the embassy of the importing nation 
usually is consulted for its recommenda- 
tions. Some foreign diplomats are said 
to have turned this into a profitable racket 
by extracting “gifts” from U.S. exporters, 
and possibly obtaining similar concessions 
at the other end of the line. A half-dozen 
Congressional committees now have in- 
vestigators nosing out leads on which to 
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base an open inquiry, and the FBI is 
checking. Diplomatic immunity probably 
would prevent action against foreigners 
but their governments could be advised. 
And a mighty row will be raised in Con- 
gress if it’s discovereé any government 
employes have assisted in manipulating 
export licenses. 


Pork Pile-up 

A continued downward trend in com- 
modity and meat prices could mean severe 
losses for some packers and distributors. 
More pork products were in cold storage 
or curing last month than at any time since 
1944. The meat apparently was bought up 
on the prospect that supplies would be 
lower and prices higher this spring and 
summer. Holdings last month included 
530,000,000 pounds of pork, of which 295,- 
000,000 are frozen and 235,000,000 in cure. 
Incidentally, consumer price resistance is 
slowing the movement of bacon from pack- 
ers to retailers to the extent that many 
customers complain about a stale taste. 


Business Footnotes 

Look for a new Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau drive on tax evaders, particularly 
among farmers and professional men .. . 
The Army now is ready to take the 90,000,- 
000 dozen dried eggs, which have embar- 
rassed the Agriculture Department since 
they were bought under price supports last 
year. They cost $37,800,000—the Army will 
pay between $7,500,000 and $9,000,000. 
The dried eggs will be sent to occupation 
areas overseas . . . Exports of farm ma- 
chinery to Europe under the Marshall 
plan are likely to be considerably less than 
original estimates. The cut isn’t due to the 
protests of farm-bloe members in Con- 
British and Italian factories are 
stepping up their output faster than ex- 
pected . . . It was the advertising men, 
both in and out of the Treasury bond- 
selling division, who named the new drive 
the “Security Loan.” The anti-inflation 
angle has worn thin, they argued, and isn’t 
salable to the thousands of American 
families who are dipping into savings to 
meet living costs. 


gress. 
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Movie Lines 

Luise Rainer, twice an Academy Award 
winner, will return to the films after a long 
absence with a top role in “Give Us This 
Day,” based on the Pietro di Donato novel 
“Christ in Concrete.” Broadway actor 
Sam Wanamaker is the co-star . . . Dance 
instructor Arthur Murray is forming an 
independent producing company to film 
his life story. He wants Gene Kelly to play 
the lead . . . Frederic March will play 
the title role in a Technicolor picture, 
“Columbus,” to be filmed in London this 
spring . . . Plans for a film about Negro 
baseball star Jackie Robinson suddenly 
were canceled because distribution couldn’t 
be arranged . . . Advertising shorts soon 





— 


will be back on theater screens to cushion 
falling revenues. First to sign is the Na. 
tional Theaters chain, which has a deal 
with Chesterfield . . . Gene Autry yill 
make a series of shorts for 16-millimeter 
home projectors. 


Radio Notes 

Magazine writer Frederick Hazlitt Bren- 
nan has been signed by CBS to write 
original plots for Mickey Rooney’s Shorty 
Bell radio series . . . A forthcoming net- 
work program, Going Nowhere, makes a 
switch on current talent shows by featur- 
ing performers who probably won’t get 
ahead. Those selected will have acts that 
might come under the heading of Ripley 
oddities . . . The daffy quiz show It Pays 
to Be Ignorant will be sponsored coopera- 
tively on CBS by local advertisers, follow- 
ing a last-minute attempt by Philip Morris 
to regain sponsorship. It was the third 
time Philip Morris had dropped the show 
only to see the listener-rating zoom . . 
It’s no surprise to insiders, but Tony 
Martin is being dropped by Texaco. He'll 
be replaced by the young singing star 
Gordon MacRae. 


Book Notes 

The memoirs which Alfred Rosenberg, 
the Nazi philosopher, dictated in his 
Nuremberg cell in 1946 while awaiting 
trial and execution will be published in the 
U.S. by Ziff-Davis . . . John Hewlett, 
author of “Wild Grape” and other race- 
relations novels, is doing a new one dealing 
with a Negro girl who passes for white 
in New York. It’s called “Harlem Story” 
... Three publishers already have turned 
down Paul Blanshard’s controversial book- 
length series of articles about the Catholic 
Church. They first appeared serially in 
The Nation .. . Magazine writer Martha 
Cheavens’s first novel, “Crosswinds,” ap- 
pearing in May, already has been sold to 
Republic Pictures. It’s about a small-town 


-minister and his wife. 


Miscellany 

CIO auto-union members participating 
in the new union-shop drive at General 
Motors plants are offered lavish prizes in- 
cluding a Packard, Fords, Studebakers, 
Kaisers, Hudsons, Willys jeeps, and kel- 
vinator refrigerators—but no GM_ prod- 
ucts. Union officials say the company 
wouldn’t cooperate on the prizes 
Government agents say moonshining has 
increased substantially since the end of 
sugar rationing last summer. It isn’t con- 
fined to hillbilly regions either; large boot- 
leg syndicates are operating elaborate stills 
in some Northern states . . . Several Wash- 
ington auto dealers received cancellation: 
of orders for high-priced cars by persons 
named recently in the government's list 
of grain speculators. They told the dealers 
that this isn’t an opportune time to be 
seen riding around in expensive-looking 
new 1948 models. 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> Fairly clear sailing for basic ERP legislation is now indi- 
cated. The Vandenberg compromise is virtually certain of ma- 
jority support in the Senate and may get by the House intact. 


Appropriations for the first year will run into trouble, 
however, particularly in the House, where the Appropriations 
Committee is inclined to be hostile to the plan. 

Vandenberg’s acceptance of amendments proposed by the 
so-called revisionist group and by Taft appears to have spiked 
enough opposition guns to assure an easy victory for the 
authorization in the upper branch. And the House will be 
impressed by a one-sided Senate vote. 


> But House Republican leaders will try to cut below the 
$5,300,000,000 recommended by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee for the first twelve months in lieu of Truman’s 
recommendation of $6,800,000,000 for the first fifteen. 


A detailed study of financial requirements of the program 
will be started before the end of this month by the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. Chairman Bridges has refused to 
make any commitment to Vandenberg and is free to side with 
the House leadership. 


Softening of commodity prices will help pro-Marshall-plan 
forces in their fight for the full appropriation. Farm-bloc mem- 
bers, who have been cool to ERP, now are eager to assure a 
strong export market for farm products. The farm price break 
also will cut Marshall-plan costs somewhat. 


> Rent controls probably will survive the Congressional 
wave of anticontrol sentiment in some form. However, there is 
some sentiment among Republican leaders for temporary re- 
newal, with a view to decontrol of all rents early next summer. 


Thirty-day experimental extensions of rent control are ad- 
vocated by Chairman Wolcott of the House Banking Com- 
mittee. He thinks the break in commodity prices will communi- 
cate itself to real-estate prices soon enough to make decontrol 
feasible before Congress adjourns. 

Senate Republicans will handle this one gingerly. They 
realize that skyrocketing rents on election eve might be politi- 
cally disastrous. They will be inclined to go slow on rent de- 
control. 


> Farm price supports will be continued at 90° of parity 
despite Taft’s audacious advocacy of a cut in his Omaha 
speech. With wheat, peanuts, and poultry approaching support 
levels, this floor will be stoutly defended by farm-bloc leaders. 
Prospects for a bumper 1948 wheat crop both at home and 
abroad are improving as the winter-wheat season progresses. 
Government experts are making no price predictions, but the 


obvious implication of their reports is that the wheat price has 
not yet touched bottom. 


> Republican tax-reduction plans won’t be changed much 
by the price slump. While conceding that government revenues 
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will be less with prices softening, they point out that expenses 
also will go down enough to provide a partial offset for the loss. 
Senate leaders are still planning to cut at least $1,500, 
000,000 off the $6,500,000,000 Knutson bill but to retain the 
split-income and $600-exemption features of the House measure. 


> Labor’s political activity may be as ineffectual in the 
Presidential campaign as it was in the Congressional election of 
1946. It is getting off to a slow and unpromising start. 

Both the CIO Political Action Committee and the AFI- 
sponsored Labor’s League for Political Education are having 
trouble uniting their own forces and raising campaign chests. 


Communist union support of Wallace has split PAC. The 
AFL campaign is still a blueprint, lacking a director and a 
working organization. Some old-line AFL leaders are refusing 
to participate. 


> Union leaders are watching price developments and a 
master plan for spring wage negotiations won’t emerge until they 
know more definitely how far commodity prices are going to fall. 


A 30-cent-an-hour asking price and a 15-cent settling price 
are still the tentative pattern. But it is subject to alteration if 
the price movement indicates that it’s impractical. 


> Talk of a Southern revolt against Truman is growing in 
Congress. Members from the Deep and Solid South are threaten- 
ing to pick uninstructed Presidential electors and throw their 
support to the Republican nominee if Truman persists in push- 
ing antidiscrimination and poll-tax bills. 

Neither the White House nor Democratic headquarters is 
much impressed. Similar threats have been made too often be- 
fore and never carried out. 


An attempt to appease the Southerners can be expected, 
however. They may force Truman to accept a conservative as 
his running mate. Justice Douglas’s Vice Presidential prospects 
already are suffering as a result of the Southern outburst. 


> GOP leaders will make the most of Democratic troubles 
by pushing FEPC or antilynch legislation in the Senate, thus 
inviting a filibuster to redramatize division in the Democratic 
party. 

A serious effort to impose cloture and thus force through 
one of the controversial bills can be expected this time. If it suc- 
ceeds, Truman will have to sign one of the bills he has advo- 
cated. This would further outrage the Southerners. 


> Vandenberg is worrying Truman’s advisers. They like 
him least of the possible Republican nominees because they be- 
lieve he would be the hardest to beat. Taft is their favorite for 
the opposite reason. 


Yet the Democrats can’t attack Vandenberg or try ‘o 
undermine his prospects because their hopes for an effective 
Marshall plan are tacked to his prestige. 


A Vandenberg-Stassen ticket is considered more than pos- 
sible by some Republican congressmen. Several of them can be 


expected to advocate this combination publicly in the next 
few weeks. 
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| TOUGH JOB 
| TOUGH TR 


When there’s heavy hauling to be done, there’s nothing like a 
heavy duty GMC. Here are trucks that are designed and en- 
gineered by specialists in commercial vehicles exclusively ... 
trucks that are built to take the toughest jobs in stride. Engines 
are truck engines . . . powerful GMC-built valve-in-heads en- 
gineered to stand up under the most rugged going. Chassis are 
truck chassis through and through . . . designed to haul big 
pay loads, day after day. There are engine, chassis and equip- 
ment options in wide variety to meet every specific hauling 
need. For stamina and sturdiness you can’t beat a heavy duty 
GMC...and many models are now available for quick delivery. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION e GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


THE TRUCK OF VALUE 





Theres a Heavy-Duty CMC for Every Type of Heavy adling 





GASOLINE ¢ DIESEL 





A wide range of heavy duty 
gasoline and Diesel truck types 
- « » gross weight ratings from 
19,000 to 90,000 pounds. 
® 

Strongest, sturdiest chassis GMC 
has ever built . . . rugged, truck- 
designed axles, transmissions, 
clutches, brakes, frames, springs. 


Powerful, dependable GMC-built 
valve-in-head gasoline engines 
of the same basic design as the 
famous GMC ‘‘Army Workhorse” 
... four heavy duty sizes. 
e 

Exclusively designed and engi- 
neered Diesel chassis with many 
specialized features ...exclusive, 
famous GM 2-cycle Diesel en- 
gines in two power ranges. 





















































Natty Ned, the Newscast Man, had won both fame 
eand glory for on-the-spot reporting—and man, was 
this a story! “A flash from Pittsburgh!” bellows Ned. 
“A scoop that tops my best; at Statler’s Hotel 
William Penn—YOU REALLY ARE A GUEST! 





“Stand by! A special bulletin has just come in!” 

2 e shouts Ned. “I’ve got the inside story of the famous 
Statler bed. Inside each mattress, you will find eight 
hundred springs and more. Keep tuned to this same 
station, and soon you'll hear. . . a snore! 

















3 “Attention all,” cries Natty Ned, “I’m in the Statler 

e tub! With loads of soap and water hot, I’ve had a 
pleasant scrub. There’re stacks of snowy towels to 
dry ... and there is this beside; your Newscast Man 
is so darn clean, he is the censor’s pride. 








“And now I’m in the dining room, a spot that you 

4, should see; for Statler meals are just about as good 
as meals can be! Each dish is perfectly prepared and 
deftly served as well. I interrupt this broadcast now 
... there goes the dinner bell! 
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5. “A final word,” booms Natty Ned. “The William 

e Penn’s location is in the heart of Pittsburgh—it’s a 
super situation, convenient for the businessman, dnd 
close to shows and shops; that’s why the William 
Penn’s the place where everybody stops!” 


























HOTELS STATLER IN BOSTON + BUFFALO 
DETROIT -+ ST. LOUIS 


CLEVELAND 
WASHINGTON 


STATLER-OPERATED HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


P.S. Here’s a tip for your trip. Try to plan your visit 
to a Statler for Friday, Saturday or Sunday—that’s 
when you'll have the best chance of getting the kind 
of accommodations you want! 
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Newsweek 





The Magazine of News Significance 


February 23, 1948 





Who Planned It What Way? 


Wallace McPhail, a Boston butcher, was 
selling ham for 59 cents a pound last 
week, down a dime from the week before. 
In New York, Mrs. Florence Cassano, a 
housewife, walked into Paul Pisano’s 
butcher shop and found that chuck steak 
was down a dime, too. Mrs. Grace Bavo- 
lar, another New York housewife, bought 
a 25-pound sack of flour for $2.13, 20 
cents less than she had been paying. At 
Jules Smith’s grocery, bacon dropped from 
89 cents a pound to 75 cents, Swiss cheese 
from 89 cents a pound to 83 cents, and 
lard from 49 certs a pound to 45. 


now?” The nation’s marketers were cheer- 
ful for the first time since the inflationary 
spiral began. 

In Washington, Administration leaders 
did not share this optimism. There was no 
sign yet that clothing and other consum- 
ers’ goods might soen start coming down, 
and the CIO continued to press for an- 
other round of wage increases on the 
ground that living costs were still too high 
{see page 61). 

At his press conference on Thursday, 
Feb. 12, Harry S. Truman declared that he 





In St. Louis, Grade-A_ beef 
roasts, which had _ been selling 
for 79 cents a pound were 65; 
pork chops, which had been 69 
cents, were 59. Throughout the 
Midwest, the Kroger _ stores 
nicked a penny off the price of 
bread, making it 14 cents a loaf. 
The A&P cut butter from 97 
cents a pound to 91, and then 
from 91 to 85—12 cents in all. 

In spite of sporadic rallies, 
the decline in commodity prices, 
which had started on Wednes- 
day, Feb. 4 (Newsweek, Feb. 
16), was continuing. In eight 
days May corn dropped 50 
cents and May wheat 541% 
cents. In six days the general 
level of meat-animal prices 
plunged $2.15, the worst break 
in the 83-year history of the 
Chicago stockyards. As soy- 
beans, soybean oil, lard, butter, 
and eggs followed them down, 
though not so fast and not so 
far, retail merchants had started 
lowering their prices, too. 

In some communities, price 
wars were developing. Newport, 
Ore., grocers started undercut- 
ting each other and by the 
week’s end were selling 41-cent- 
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In sharp contrast, Republican leaders on 
Capitol Hill proclaimed—some gleefully, 
some angrily—that deflation already had 
set in. Rep. Jesse P. Wolcott of Michigan, 
chairman of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, held that if living costs 
dropped any farther, it might not be neces- 
sary to continue rent control much longer. 
He, along with other Republicans, pro- 
posed continuing it only on a month-to- 
month basis after the present rent law 
expires on Feb. 29. 

Rep. Clifford R. Hope, chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee, asked the 
Commodity Credit Corp. to resume buy- 
ing to bolster the grain markets. He said 
that, while he believed in the law of sup- 
ply and demand, he felt the drop in grain 
had been too rapid and that government 
intervention was necessary to 
ease it, 


Significance -~- 


Republicans and Democrats 
are both attempting to make 
politics out of the declining 
markets. Although wheat prices 
still are three times as high as 
they were in 1939 and corn 
prices four times as high, some 
farm-belt Republicans have be- 
gun talking as though a farm 
depression were on. They are 
charging the Administration 
with deliberately causing the 
drop in prices. 

At the same time, however, 
the GOP generally is taking 
credit for the drop and Repub- 
lican leaders are jubilant about 
it. As they size up the situation, 
Mr. Truman’s only chance of 
winning in November was to 
blame the GOP for high prices, 
dramatizing the price issue by 
plugging for his anti-inflation 
program. They contend that his 
insistence on his program in the 
face of falling prices is a cam- 
paign tactic decided upon some 
weeks ago and so fixed in his 




















a-pound margarine for 2 cents. 
Fifty-pound sacks of flour, which whole- 
saled at $4.08, were selling for $1.05. The 
grocers hired schoolboys to report changes 
in their competitors’ window signs. 
Optimists, Pessimists: Economists 
might ask each other when the decline 
would stop, and politicians might specu- 
late how it would affect the Presidential 
election, but all the average housewife 
wanted to know was: “What’s porterhouse 


Justus— Minneapolis Star 


would keep right on asking Congress to 
enact his ten-point anti-inflation plan, 
which the Republican leadership had thus 
far studiously ignored. The danger of infla- 
tion had not yet evaporated, he said. Sig- 
nificantly, however, the President asked his 
Council of Economie Advisers to restudy 
the situation in the light of the market 
slump and give him its appraisal by the 
end of the month. 


plans that he cannot easily 
adjust himself to the new 
condition. 


The Republicans believe the price break 
vindicates them in their refusal to re- 
impose price controls last fall. For this 
reason, Mr. Truman’s program now has 
even less chance of enactment than before 
—and it never had much chance. The 
only bills the Republicans are likely to 
pass are those renewing the Second War 
Powers Act and extending rent controls. 

Agreement on the Marshall plan will 
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come more easily. Even Administration 
Democrats on the Hill privately concede 
that in view of the price drop some scaling 
down in the appropriations, which the Re- 
publicans have been demanding, is now 
justified. 

The Knutson tax-reduction bill also will 
benefit. The case against it was primarily 
that a too-heavy cut in taxes would be 
inflationary. The argument has been mate- 
rially weakened by events. 

Politically, the only solace the Adminis- 
tration can take from the price drop is that 
many housewives and breadwinners, who 
don’t follow what is happening in Wash- 
ington too closely, will automatically give 
the White House credit for any decrease 
in the cost of living. Mr. Truman has been 
advised by one influential Democrat to 
stop talk about price controls, effusively 
welcome the price break, and act as though 
he planned it that way. 


PRESIDENT: 


Work and Fun 


As a boy of 9, the son of a prosperous 
Lamar, Mo., horse trader, Harry S. Tru- 
man “could plow the straightest furrow 
in the county,” his mother used to say. 
“He could sow wheat so there wasn’t a 
bare spot in the whole field.” 

Last week a couple of cowboys from the 
Northwest, Uncle Ned Kennedy, who runs 
the Horse-and-a-Half Ranch south of Ta- 
coma, Wash., and his foreman 
Cecil Cary, completed a 3,500- 
mile transcontinental horseback 
trip to the nation’s capital. 
Dressed in blue jeans and chaps, 
they pulled up their horses before 
the White House on Wednesday, 
Feb. 11, and Republican Sen. 
Wayne Morse of Oregon led them 
into the President’s office. 

“T sure enough would like to 
show you that little mare I rode 
across the country.” Uncle Ned 
told Mr. Truman. “She’s a beauty 
and she weighs only 900 pounds.” 

“By golly, I sure would like 
to.” Mr. Truman replied. 

Without bothering to put on 
his coat and hat, the President 
walked out into the snow to 
where Uncle Ned’s mare Honey, 
Cary’s gelding Chester, and their 
packhorse Kilroy were tethered. 
He stooped down, felt Honey 
above the fetlock of her left fore- 
leg and made other tests. 

“Is she a good horse?” a re- 
porter asked. 

“Yes,” replied the President. 
“They're wiry, the kind that can 
do just what she did—carry a 
man across the country.” 

Satisfied, Mr. Truman walked 
back into the White House. Last 
week, the President also: 
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H. S. T. sizes up some cross-country “hossflesh” 


Signed the bill increasing benefits to 
veterans attending school. Under it, the 
monthly subsistence allowance for vet- 
erans without dependents is raised from 
$65 to $75, for veterans with one de- 
pendent from $90 to $105, and for vet- 
erans with two or more dependents from 
$90 to $120. 

> Named Paul Rowen, regional SEC ad- 
ministrator for New England, to fill the 
vacancy on the Securities and Exchange 
Commission left by the resignation of 
James J. Caffrey. 


DIPLOMACY: 


Mr. England 


The cartoonist’s idea of a diplomat is 
a glib-talking, party-going extrovert in 
striped pants whose natural habitat is the 
stuffy drawing rooms of the world’s capi- 
tals. Aristocratic manners are reputedly 
more important than intellectual equip- 
ment. Inherited fortunes are supposedly 
preferred to professional achievements. 

But to hold the No. 1 diplomatic job in 
Washington, Great Britain last week ap- 
pointed the direct antithesis of the tradi- 
tional diplomat to succeed Lord Inver- 
chapel, who is retiring at 66. The new Brit- 
ish Ambassador: Sir Oliver Franks, an 
ascetic academician, professor of moral 
philosophy, and provost of Queens Col- 
lege at Oxford University. 

New to the diplomatic 


service, Sir 








i, 


Oliver reminds his students more o/ Sher. 
lock Holmes than a transatlantic envoy 
Quiet and unassuming, he shyly eschews 
social life. He is apt to be awkwardly yp. 
comfortable and inarticulate, even in py. 
vate contacts. He refuses to make smalj 
talk; although he occasionally takes , 
drink for sociability, he is a teetotaler by 
conviction. A theologian’s son, he js deep. 
ly religious. 

Only 43 on Feb. 16, the lanky, dark 
Franks, who has a high forehead and 
sensitive face, didn’t emerge from univer. 
sity cloisters until 1939, when he entered 
the Ministry of Supply as a wartime ciy’] 
servant. By the war’s end, he was its per. 
manent secretary, its highest career post, 
But with the peace, although politically 
mild Socialist, he refused the new Labor 
government’s plea that he’ remain in the 
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government and insisted on returning to 
Oxford. ; 
Last summer when the Marshall play 
was proposed, Franks was lured from the 
comparative obscurity of the Oxford cam. 
pus to head the British delegation a 
the sixteen-nation Paris conference oy 
European recovery. There he made an in- 
ternational reputation for intellectual in. 
tegrity and extraordinary grasp of world 
economics. Subsequently he was sent to 
Washington to explain Europe’s estimates 
to American officials. And now, with the 
Marshall plan the cornerstone of European- 
American relations, Britain figured it could 
do no better than send its top ERP expert 
to Washington—however bad he 
might be as a cooky-pusher. 


PEOPLE: 


Bobo and the Prince 


Third Avenue is a backwash 
of New York, a dank street of 
cobblestones cast in perpetual 
shadow by the ancient tracks of 
the elevated trains which thu- 
der by overhead. It is filled with 
the roar of the el, of trucks, buses 
and taxicabs starting and_stop- 
ping and shifting gears as they 
lunge down the East Side. It is 
thick with the odor of dirt and 
decay. Produce stands spill vege- 
tables onto the sidewalks. Gar- 
bage cans clutter the doorways. 

In midtown, Third Avenue isa 
street of antique shops and pawn- 
shops and grimy Irish saloons. 
set in narrow brick tenements. 
As the el trains race past tliem. 
passengers can look into the 
fourth-floor apartments, some 
times called cold-water flat~ be- 
cause they have no central 
heating systems and sometimes 
railroad flats, because the reoms 
are strung out like boxcars. ‘0 
that only the rooms in the front 
and rear have windows. The 
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apartments lack bathrooms, and the oc- 
cupants of each floor must share the 
same toilet. 

At first glance, 921 Third Avenue looks 
pretty much like all the other tenements. 
It is hard by P. J. Clarke’s saloon, where 
the juke box is filled with Irish records 
and the walls are covered with mementos 
of The Troubles. Across the front of the 
building sprawls a faded blue-and-white 
sign reading “Home of La Contento Ci- 
though many years have passed 
since La Contento left home. On the 
ground floor is a dark and dusty antique 
shop. On the second is a picture-frame 
silding firm. Above it live three young 
men, :ll brothers and bachelors. 

Orchids at 921: For months, how- 
ever, {he residents of 921 have known there 
was something unusual about the fourth 
floor. Every few days, a long black limou- 
sine. driven by a uniformed chauffeur, 
would stop before the house and from it 
woul: step a tall, husky, black-haired man. 
He would push his way into the cold nar- 
yow hall and, standing beside the brightly 
painted garbage can there, press a button 
tagged “Paul” and “Sears.” Then he would 
bound up the steep narrow stairs to the 
fourth-floor apartment. Later he would 
leave with the woman who lived there, a 
swee!, pretty blonde. She was known as 
“Miss Paul.” 

Grocery boys who had made deliveries 
to “Miss Paul’s” apartment told a fantas- 
tic story. Peeking in, they had been daz- 
zled; the apartment was as luxurious as 
those in the movies about Park Avenue 
“swells.” The boy at the Sutton Delicates- 
sen, at 906 Third, said: “It’s modernistic, 
like one of those rich places.” Shopkeepers 
whispered that it had its own bathroom, 
its own heating system, and a small terrace 
in back. They marveled that “Miss Paul” 
never haggled with them over prices, as 
their other customers did. Sam Schwimmer, 
who runs the hardware store at 918, told 
of charging her $8 to put a lock on her 
door. “And she didn’t even raise an eye- 
brow,” he said in wonderment. 


gars. 


Last week Third Avenue’s mystery was 
solved—in the little farm town of Okeecho- 
bee, Fla., 1.400 miles away. The pretty 
blonde and the husky young man walked 
into County Judge T. W. Conley’s office 
and filled out a license to wed. She gave 
her name as Mrs. Barbara Sears, 31; he 
as Winthrop Rockefeller, 35, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller Jr. 

Three days later, at 12:14 a.m. on Val- 
entine’ss Day, they were married at the 
home of the Winston Guests in Palm 
Beach, The ceremony originally was sched- 
uled for the day before, but Rockefeller 
discovered that it wouldn’t. be legal to 
hold it because Florida law requires a 
72-hour waiting period after getting the 
license. So the wedding reception was held 
before instead of after the ceremony. 
Among the guests: the Duke and Duchess 
of Windsor and “Prince” Mike Romanoff. 


February 23, 1948 
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As a scion of Standard Oil, Winthrop 
Rockefeller had long been known as “one 
of New York’s most eligible bachelors,” 
but even Sherman Billingsley, proprietor 
of the Stork Club, had never heard of Mrs. 
Sears. Inevitably, the society reporters 
labeled ther “the Cinderella girl,” calling 
Rockefeller her “Prince Charming.” Caught 
completely unawares,* the nation’s news- 
papers scrambled madly to piece together 
her background, _ 

She was born Jievute Paulekiute in No- 
blestown, Pa., a coal-mining town, on 
Sept. 6, 1916. Her parents, Lithuanian im- 
migrants, were divorced when she was still 
a child. Her father, Jievue, a miner, re- 
mained in Pennsylvania. Her mother Eva 
took her to Chicago. Eventually, Mrs. 
Paulekiute married a Peter Neveckas, a 
carpenter. They lived at first in the Lithu- 
anian colony of Chicago near the stock- 
yards, but Neveckas later moved to a 
farm in Lowell, Ind. 

While in high school in 1933, Jievute en- 
tered a beauty contest sponsored by The 
Lithuanian Daily News and was crowned 
“Miss Lithuania” at the Chicago World’s 
Fair. After graduation in 1935, she enrolled 
in Northwestern University, but # friend, 
Mrs. Adeline Miscikaitis, talked her into 
going on the stage. 





*Apparently only one columnist, Igor Cassini of 
The New York Journal-American, had even printed 
so much as a rumor. In his July 30, 1947, Cholly 
Knickerbocker column he predicted their marriage. 
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’ International 
“Bobo” and “Winnie”: Her father dug coal, his drilled for oil 


She appeared in several Western movies 
under the name of Eva Paul and in the 
stage version of “You Can’t Take It With 
You.” In Boston, playing Pearl in a road 
company of “Tobacco Road,” she met 
Richard Sears Jr., a social registerite, now 
third secretary in the American Embassy 
in Paris. They were married in 1941. 

“I Knew I Was Gone’: Last fall they 
were divorced, and she filed a petition to 
change her name to Barbara Paul Sears. 
There was a financial settlement. When she 
went to live on Third Avenue, it was not 
poverty that had driven her there but the 
housing shortage. Through a friend, Mrs. 
Mary Elizabeth (Liz) Whitney, the for- 
mer Mrs. John Hay (Jock) Whitney, she 
met Rockefeller. “When I saw ‘Bobo’ [his 
pet name for her] I knew I was gone,” 
Rockefeller later said. “All those years of 
bachelorhood faded. All the other girls 
I've known faded, too. It was love at 
first sight.” 

“Bobo” took up the story. “He called 
as often as he could,” she declared. “He 
was very busy with his work and his chari- 
ties. When we went out, it was usually to 
a small restaurant or the theater. We 
didn’t go to night clubs. I don’t like them. 
When he put the ring on my finger, it was 
quite a surprise to me, but to top every- 
thing off, it was a quarter of a size too 
small.” 

Last week, told about the marriage of 
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the girl whose career she had launched, 
Mrs. Miscikaitis beamed: ‘You say this 
man Rockefeller is rich? [ always knew 
. she was a smart git.” Through a spokes- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller Jr. 
said they were pleased, too. On his farm, 
Pete Neveckas declared that he couidn’t 
keep his mind on his chores, he was so 
happy. 

Jievue Paulekiute, still a miner at 60, 
cried for joy. “I am happy my little 
daughter is now a millionaire,” he sobbed. 
“T am poor, will be poor, and will die poor.” 


The Ear! of Eastport 


The rise and fall of Passamaquoddy’s 
tides fascinated Franklin D. Roosevelt. In 
the years of the Great Boondoggle, this 
was enough to send an army of WPA 
workers to Eastport, Maine, to begin con- 
struction on a power project which would 
furnish the region more electricity than it 
could ever use. Before Congress could turn 
thumbs down, $10,000,000 had been poured 
into Quoddy’s three dams and its elaborate 
housing development. Then oblivion took 
over. ; 

As wind and fog moved in, Quoddy be- 
came a dead city, coming to life briefly first 
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Greco: “Here | am and here I stay” 


as a National Youth Administration center 
and then when Navy Seabees used it as a 
rehabilitation camp. With the war’s end, 
the massive white elephant was thrown on 
the block, but no bid approximated the 
War Assets Administration’s assessed value 
of $396,055. A second attempt to find a 
buyer was equally unsuccessful. 

Veni, Vidi, Vici: Last week, what 
the WAA’s salesmen had failed to do, 
Samuel A. Greco, a husky real-estate man 
from Lebanon, Pa., accomplished. Her- 
alded by a “legal” notice of purchase 
which he mailed to The Eastport Sentinel, 
Greco had the puzzled citizens buzzing 
when he blazed into town in a cloud of 
cigarette smoke, wearing a mustard-brown 
suit, wide-brimmed hat, and Nile-green tie 
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with red polka dots. Clutched in his pudgy 
hand was a canceled certified check for 
$1,000 payable to the Treasurer of the 
United States and marked “Down pay- 
ment on Quoddy.” The first minutes of his 
visit earned him the title the Earl of 
Eastport. 

Greco’s first act, once he had hired a 
chauffeur, was to view his domain. Like 
Balboa at the Pacific, Greco stood before 
a deserted sentry box at the project’s 
gates, raised an arm, and solemnly an- 
nounced: “T hereby take possession.” Then 
he drove to the administration building 
and “fired” John Roche, the resident en- 
gineer. Back in Eastport, Greco notified 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation of 
his claim, told the world at large that 
he was “boss” at Quoddy, and put up its 
housing for sale to veterans. 

In Boston a WAA official, Paul Healey, 
revealed that Greco had submitted a bid 
of $1,501 for the 232-acre property and 
had given a check for $1,000 as evidence 
of good faith. “He recently sent us a check 
for $3 and we are wondering what it was 
for,” Healey said. “We have given orders 
to throw him off the property if he sets 
foot on it.” 

Informed of the WAA’s action, Greco 
roared: “That’s in contempt of the United 
States Government. Here I am and here I 
stay.” Eastport’s cracker-barrel set lis- 
tened solemnly, but they were not im- 
pressed. Whether Greco would piess his 
case in court remained to be seen. 


Miss Kellems Objects 


As long as she stuck to her knitting, 
Vivien Kellems was a Horatio Alger hero- 
ine. She parlayed the Oriental “finger- 
trap” idea—in which a basket-woven grip 
holds more tightly the harder it is pulled 
—into Kellems Products, Inc., makers of 
steel cable grips. She was acclaimed the 
No. 1 American woman industrialist in 
1940 and 1941. Her male competitors mar- 
veled at the petite (5 feet 2 inches, 110 
pounds) winner of “best-dressed” kudos, 
who reputedly earned $50,000 a year. 

But the headlines had only begun: In 
1942 she challenged Clare Boothe Luce for 
a seat in Congress; in 1943 she proclaimed 
a “one-woman Westport tea party” and ad- 
vised businessmen not to pay income taxes; 
in 1944, she said Rep. John M. Coffee of 
Washington should be “publicly horse- 
whipped” for accusing her of being a Nazi 
agent’s sweetheart; in 1946 she sued the 
CIO Labor Herald and CIO officials for 
$1,500,000 for calling her activities “trea- 
sonable,” only to have Federal District 
Judge Louis E. Goodman dismiss her 
charges. 

Last week the 51-year-old Miss Kellems 
hit the front pages again. In Los Angeles, 
she announced she would no longer with- 
hold Federal income taxes from her em- 
ployes because “I am not a tax collector.” 
Branding the withholding tax unconstitu- 








Acme 
Vivien Kellems: No pay, no collect 


tional, she insisted she would enforce it 
only if “High Tax Harry” Truman ap. 
pointed her an Internal Revenue agent, 
paid her a salary, and gave her a badge, 
too. Otherwise, she announced, she was 
ready to face the consequences—poten- 
tially a $10,000 fine and one year’s im- 
prisonment. 


Jack Garnerisms 


Cactus Jack Garner built a bonfire in his 
back yard at Uvalde, Texas, two years ago 
and stoked it with his voluminous personal 
papers. His intention was thus to avoid the 
temptation to “tell all” about his eight 
years as Vice President under Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. But after Frances Perkins, 
James A. Farley, Henry Morgenthau Jr., 
and Cordell Hull began telling their stories, 
Garner compromised. Rather than cash in 
personally, he authorized his longtime 
Boswell, the Washington correspondent 
Bascom N. Timmons, to “use any state- 
ment I have made to you in any way you 
see fit.” 

The drawling, gangling Timmons, who 
himself had received “gag” votes for the 
Vice Presidential nomination at the 1940 
and 1944 Democratic conventions, prompt- 
ly sold a series of five articles entitled 
“John N. Garner’s Story” to Collier's. 
Since they carried Timmons’s, and _ not 
Garner’s, byline, the author’s check 
amounted to about $12,000, as against 
the $50,000-odd which Collier’s had paid 
Farley and Morgenthau. 

Out of the first installment last week 
came these Garnerisms: 
© The Vice Presidency: “The job is de- 
lightful. But it is almost entirely unimpor- 
tant.” 
>» Roosevelt: “A charming fellow .. . But 
he was a hard man to have an understand- 
ing with. He would deviate from an un 
derstanding.” 
> The Cabinet: Garner “respected ‘Hull’ 
highly,” thought Miss Perkins “very useful 
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put... not adequate,” felt Henry A. Wal- 
lace had “crazy ideas,” and praised Farley 
for “domg the best job in the Post Office 
Department of anyone I have ever known.” 
Of Harold L. Ickes, he said: “We just 
speak or nod. We don’t seem to hit it off.” 
He thought Morgenthau “had no ideas at 
all.” was “the most servile man toward 
Roosevelt I have ever seen,” and “had no 
sense of humor”—a phrase he believed per- 
haps “exactly two words too long.” 

> The Soviet Union: Rather than recog- 
nize the Soviet Government in 1933, Gar- 
ner suggested: “Maybe the best way to 
oet along with them is to let them alone.” 
Just after the war broke out in 1939, he 
told the President: “You haven’t much 
choice, Cap'n. Either Hitler or Stalin 
would conquer the world. Hitler by force, 
and Stalin by chicanery, corruption, treach- 
ery, and undermining.” 


CONGRESS: 


Vandenberg Compromise 


‘Whatever the wrangling behind the 
closed doors of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee’s office in the Capitol 
last week, the mood was sweetness and 
light whenever the twice-daily sessions 
broke up. Each member, regardless of his 
personal opinions on the European Re- 
covery Program, emerged smiling and tri- 
umphant. Chairman Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg was privately conciliating the dis- 
cordant factions so skillfully that they all 
thought they were winning. 

Ajl-out ERP, partisans, like Vandenberg 
himself, felt they were making fringe con- 
cessions but preserving the essential core 
of the Marshall plan. The so-called “revi- 
sionists” were conceded enough victories 
to make them happy. And the middle-of- 
the-roaders like Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., 
who combined pro-ERP sentiments with 
Yankee trading instincts, were satisfied 
that they were making the Marshall plan 
more acceptable to the people. 

By the week’s end, the committee had 
agreed on: 
> Vandenberg’s plan for ERP administra- 
tion, as worked out by the Brookings In- 
stitution and modeled after the Atomic 
Energy Commission. It called for a $20,- 
000-a-year, Cabinet-rank administrator to 
run the ERP show with the advice of a 
twelve-man, bipartisan board of private 
citizens and under the watchdog eye of a 
fourteen-man joint Congressional commit- 
tee. It also provided that the ERP admin- 
istrator be independent of the Secretary 
of State, but that any dispute between 
them be umpired by the President. Al- 
though the Senate committee thus turned 
down the Administration’s plan to put 
ERP under the. State Department’s over- 
all control. Secretary George C. Marshall 
gave the alternative his OK. 

P Lodge’s amendment directing the ERP 
administrator to dicker with beneficiary 
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nations to obtain by barter strategic ma- 
terials like bauxite, chrome, and rubber. 
> The revisionists’ proposal that the ERP 
administrator be compelled to cut off aid 
from any nation which (1) failed to make 
progress toward recovery; (2). failed to 
stabilize currencies and reduce trade bar- 
riers, and (3) changed its orientation, so 
that American aid would be inconsistent 
with American interest—presumably by 
going Communist. 

> Another revisionist amendment direct- 
ing the administrator to earmark Amer- 
ican funds, wherever possible, for specific 
recovery projects. 

>A compromise total of $5,300,000.000 
for the first twelve months of ERP—in- 
stead of the $6,800,000.000 for the first 
fifteen months requested by the Admin- 
istration. 

Once Vandenberg had persuaded the 
various factions to agree on these provi- 
sions and report the bill unanimously to 
the Senate, ERP was conceded a good 
chance of becoming law before Marshall's 
April 1 deadline—although Robert A. Taft 
and some other Midwestern Republicans 
insisted the total was “still too high.” 


GOP: 


Issue Trouble 


If the ranking Republicans knew the 
issues on which they proposed to wage 
the 1948 Presidential campaign, they kept 
their ideas strictly to themselves last week. 
Feb. 12 was Lincoln Day, the 139th birth- 
day of the first of America’s twelve Re- 
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publican Presidents and the traditional oc- 
casion for GOP oratory. But the most 
likely GOP possibilities for President Tru- 
man’s job were not yet ready to come to 
grips with the Democrats on either domes- 
tic or foreign affairs. On domestic policy, 
they generally contented themselves with 
platitudes on free enterprise, government 
economy, and tax reduction; on foreign 
relations, they ended up disagreeing as 
much among themselves as with the Ad- 
ministration. 

Between Thomas E. Dewey’s “ideals” 
and Robert A. Taft’s “hard-boiled” ap- 
proach to the European Recovery Pro- 


gram lay a_ barrier as high as_ the 
Appalachians. Reflecting Eastern inter- 


nationalism, the New York governor de- 
clared that, to keep ERP from being 
“another disastrous adventure.” American 
aid should be used to foster a federated 
“free Europe,” united for “its own mili- 
tary defense and its own economic well- 
being.” and serving as “a great bulwark 
for peace.” Without mentioning any spe- 
cific figure, Dewey called on Congress to 
provide “the full sum.” 

As the most influential Midwestern 
critic of the Marshall plan, Senator Taft, 
whose influence contributed to cutting the 
initial ERP appropriation for $6,800,000,- 
000 to $5,300,000,000, insisted that Euro- 
pean aid “on any such scale as it is now 
proposed can only be justified if it is for 
our own ultimate benefit.” It should be 
used only “to remove bottlenecks and 
prime the pump” for Western Europe, 
“only for those specific projects of which 


we can see the real value . . . Too lavish 
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Old Gag, New Twist: When hawkers hit Times Square in New 
York City last week offering $5 bills for 50 cents each and $10 
notes for $1, they had the traditional tough time finding customers. 
But they got what they sought: publicity for the movie “T-men” 
dealing with Treasury agents and suppression of counterfeits. 
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distribution of American dollars will do 
more harm than good.” 

Somewhere between Dewey and Taft 
were the other leading Presidential possi- 
bilities. Ex-Gov. Harold E. Stassen of 
Minnesota came out for Congressional 
passage of the Marshall plan in its re- 
vised form sponsored by Sen. Arthur H. 
Vandenberg of Michigan. Speaker Joseph 
W. Martin Jr. of Massachusetts proposed 
a simple rule to “guide the administration 
of European aid: Economy, efficiency, com- 
mon sense, and cooperation.” Gov. Earl 
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European 


Warren of California contented himself 
with calling on the GOP to “strive for the 
broad national interest and for the wel- 
fare of every American.” 

But the GOP co-author of America’s 
bipartisan foreign policy was silent. Rather 
than orate on Lincoln Day, Vandenberg 
refused out-of-town invitations and spent 
the day in Washington hard at work on 
the ERP bill. While Vandenberg thus 
continued his efforts to keep foreign pol- 
icy out of politics, Sen. Charles W. To- 
bey, the onetime Eisenhower booster from 
New Hampshire, took the occasion to 
endorse Vandenberg as “splendid Presi- 
dential material.” Gov. Kim Sigler of 
Michigan went farther and implored the 
GOP to draft him for President. 


REDS: 


Roundup Time 


For almost 30 years, since Lenin put 
international subversion on a_ scientific 
basis, the United States had struggled 
weakly to drive out the creeping men 
of Communism. While law-enforcement 
agencies floundered against public apathy, 
the Communists skipped nimbly from 
Union Square rallies to Park Avenue cock- 
tail parties. Busy as beavers, they swarmed 
over the labor movement, infiltrated radio, 
stage, and screen, became powers in the 
publishing field, and slipped into key 
government posts during the New Deal 
days. 

With the end of the war, the emergence 
of the Soviet Union as an imperialist 
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power, and the appearance of atom-bomb 
jitters, the American public came to with 
a jolt. Communists ceased being funny 
men with shaggy hair. As European gov- 
ernments shook under the Kremlin-di- 
rected onslaught and Soviet espionage 
became a page-one fact, the Administra- 
tion began to take stock of what had been 
wrought. The State Department took its 
first tentative steps against Communists 
in office, President Truman came up with 
a loyalty test, and the FBI began dusting 
off the files which, painstakingly gathered, 





had been overlooked in the war years. At 
the same time, the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, for years the 
target of pro-Communist and liberal at- 
tacks, began to assume stature. 
Corralled: Last week, it became in- 
creasingly evident that another anti-Com- 
munist force was gaining real momentum: 
The Justice Department and Attorney 
General Tom C. Clark had a definite de- 
portation drive under way against alien 
Communist functionaries: 
> Gerhard Eisler, No. 1 Red agent in the 
United States, had been convicted of con- 
tempt of Congress, and awaited deporta- 
tion on Ellis Island. 
> Hanns Eisler, Gerhard’s brother and a 
Hollywood composer, had agreed to leave 
quietly. In Paris, he would work on the 
score of a new film, “Alice in Wonderland.” 
> Claudia Jones, a British West Indian 
who directed party work among Negro 
women, had been arrested and faced 
deportation. 
> Alexander Bittelman, top political ana- 
lyst of the party and head of The Morn- 
ing Freiheit Association, which publishes 
the second largest Communist daily in 
the United States, was seized in Miami. 
> John Williamson, labor strategist and 
No. 4 man in the American Communist 
hierarchy, was the fifth big name on the 
list. Posing as an American citizen whose 
birth records had been destroyed in the 
1906 San Francisco earthquake, William- 
son was arrested and charged with being 
a Scottish-born alien. 
> Ferdinand C. Smith, a native Jamaican 
and National Maritime Union secretary, 
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was picked up in New York, charged with 
illegal entry in 1945. 
> Nineteen lesser fry were also caught jn 
the dragnet, with 70 more in prospect, 
Against all those now held, the Justice 
Department waved the standard deporta- 
tion charge—that they “believed, advised, 
advocated, and taught” the overthrow of 
the United States Government by force 
or violence. But though arrests might 
make headlines, it was doubtful whether 
the charges would stick in every <ase, 
Hanging over the courts which would have 


European 
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Deportation drive: Gerhard and Hanns Eisler, Claudia Jones, Bittelman, and Williamson felt its anti-Red sting 


to pass on the deportations was a prece- 
dent. The Supreme Court in 1945 held in 
the Harry Bridges case that it had not yet 
been shown that the party advocates over- 
throw of the government by force and 
violence. 

Before the Justice Department could be- 
gin any sort of cleanup, the whole status of 
the Communist party would have to be 
clarified. So far, all efforts to put it out of 
business had failed. Until Congress and 
the courts measured the exact nature of 
the Communist threat, the party network 
would thrive. 


Curran vs. Boondogglers 


In the scheme of Communist infiltration, 
the National Maritime Union always oc- 
cupied a prominent place: Its role in Amer- 
ica’s communications was strategic, its 
members were uncritically militant, and 
its president, Joseph Curran, was in the 
party’s pocket. To keep and extend control 
of the NMU, the Communists used every 
trick which corrupt political machines had 
perfected. Ballots were forged, ballot boxes 
were stuffed, smear tactics were used 
against those opposed to party policies. 

Joe Curran might have preached the 
gospel according to Joe Stalin, but like the 
tougher and cannier John L. Lewis he was 
trading in expediencies in order to strenyth- 
en the union. It was not until the party 
tried to subordinate him to Harry Bridges’s 
dream of a seafarers’ holding company, 
the Committee for Maritime Unity, that 
the NMU president saw storm signals aloft. 

By this time, the NMU had become an 
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important source of Communist patronage. 
A tiny Stalinoid splinter had been able to 
elect 107 of the 150 union officers and fill 
the appointive roster with trusted func- 
tionaries. Curran’s break with the Com- 
munists at the NMU’s 1947 convention, in 
good cliff-hanger tradition, came in the 
nick of time. Letting fly with both fists, he 
exposed the entrenched machine and its 
record of political nepotism. A slim majori- 
ty of the rank and file backed him up. 
Sniping From Within: Curran’s 
victory may have been Pyrrhic. The end 
of the war had seen a 25 per cent drop in 
NMU membership—from more than 100,- 
000 te 80,000. But the union’s payroll had 
continued to grow. Services were set up 
and projects begun merely to find work for 
unemployed Communist members. Many 
of the office force of 250 (all members of 
the Communist-dominated United Office 
and Professional Workers of America, 
CIO) did little more than act as spies on 
the union leadership. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars were spent putting or- 
ganizers on the payroll “to provide jobs for 
Communists and tighten control of our 


union by the Communists,” Curran 
charged. 


The results, with $150,000 in monthly 
income and $250,000 in expenses, were 
easily predictable. The union’s general fund 
hit bottom. The union was broke. Bonds 
had to be sold to meet payroll obligations. 
To all attempts by the Curran faction to 
balance the budget, the Communists had a 
simple answer: mortgage NMU property, 
increase dues, and keep on spending. 

With the Communists still in control of 
the NMU’s National Council, there was 
little Joe Curran could do to carry out the 
will of the membership. But this little he 
did: In a curt announcement he declared 
that neither he, nor NMU Treasurer M. 
Hedley Stone, nor Vice President Jack 
Lawrenson would sign payroll checks un- 
less they were backed by cash in the bank. 
If this did not force a policy of retrench- 
ment, slow strangulation of NMU activi- 
ties and services to the dues payers was 
inevitable. 

Last week, as the party continued its 
rule-or-ruin order of the day, the measure 
of its power could be found in a plaintive 
note which had appeared in The Pilot, the 
NMU’s paper: 

“| have had a number of complaints 
from members that they have addressed 
letters to me personally at union head- 
quarters, and in many cases I have been 
unable to find this mail . . . To insure mem- 
bers that they may reach me personally on 
any question affecting the union, I have 
rented a box at the post office to assure no 
mail addressed to me personally is going 
astray.” 

The notice was signed: “Joseph Curran, 
PO Box 94, Old Chelsea Post Office, New 
York City.” It was a sure bet that the 250 


office workers had not been completely 
idle. 
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Is Soviet Policy Switching? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HERE has been much conjecture in 
ype weeks about the trend of 
Soviet policy. The Kremlin at last has 
begun negotiation of a Lend-Lease set- 
tlement. It has reduced its price for an 
Austrian peace treaty. The new Soviet 
Ambassador to Washington has talked 
about improving trade relations. There 
have been other words and 
little actions here and there 
which might be construed as 
conciliatory. 

What is the meaning of 
these gestures? Two diverse 
theories have sprung up in 
Washington: 

1—The Kremlin desires to 
relax the tension temporarily 
to help the opposition to the 
Marshall plan in Congress. 
The effective opposition lies in the isola- 
tionist wing of the Republican party. It 
has been seriously embarrassed by the 
fact that the defeat or crippling of the 
European Recovery Program is a cardi- 
nal objective of the Kremlin also. It 
would be strengthened, as the Marshall 
plan comes to a vote, by indications 
that Soviet policy is softening or is less 
ambitiously aggressive than proponents 
of ERP think it is. 

2—The Kremlin assumes that the 
Marshall plan will be approved and is 
beginning to feel out the possibilities of 
a settlement with the Western democra- 
cies. This optimistic theory is not sus- 
tained, however, by the weight of avail- 
able evidence. The few little gestures 
which seem placatory are offset by indi- 
cations that the Soviet Union is plan- 
ning to intensify its diplomatic and po- 
litical efforts during the next several 
months. Information has reached Wash- 
ington that the-Kremlin has been in- 
structing Communist leaders in various 
countries that the ability of the United 
States to act will be severely limited by 
a national campaign and election. 


MERICAN policymakers hope, of 
A course, that Soviet policy eventu- 
ally will change. But the prevailing 
judgment is that no significant shift is 
to be expected until ERP not only has 
been adopted but has achieved success 
in’ a substantial measure. In his Des 
Moines speech last week, Secretary 
Marshall recalled his statement on re- 
turning from London that “there must 
be a decided change in the situation be- 





fore we would have a basis for 4 genu- 
ine settlement with the Soviet Union.” 
By that, he said, “I meant that if a 
stable and healthy Western Europe can 
be realized, the Soviet leaders, being 
supreme realists, would be much more 
inclined to reach a settlement on the 
terms for a peace treaty.” 

oy Marshall’s sober calcula- 
tion is, in short, that the 
Kremlin will yield only when 
and where it is convinced 
that it must. On the basis 
of Soviet policy during and 
since the war, it is antici- 
pated that when the Kremlin 
believes that it cannot, in the 
near future, extend its sway 
over Western Europe it will 
seek an agreement on spheres 
of influence. An international under- 
standing which ratified, directly or in- 
directly, Soviet control of Eastern 
Europe would be a wonderful bargain 
for Moscow, a handsome reward for 
aggression and the violation of specific 
international commitments. There is no 
intention in Washington of entering 
into such an agreement, even though 
there may be no practical prospect in 
the near future of liberating all the 
Eastern European states of the Com- 
munist regimes which have been im- 
posed on them. 


HE consensus in informed quarters 
Tin Washington is this: No war, un- 
less the Kremlin miscalculates or one 
of its puppets goes wild. No over-all 
settlement with the Soviet Union in 
the calculable future. If or as West- 
ern Europe is stabilized, the possi- 
bility of serious negotiations regard- 
ing a German peace treaty, coupled 
perhaps with a Soviet bid for a sphere- 
of-influence agreement which could not 
be accepted. If ERP succeeds, a strong 
pull within some of the Eastern Eu- 
ropean states toward closer relations 
with the West. Continued Soviet prob- 
ing and pushing wherever the possi- 
bility of gain outweighs the risk. Per- 
haps, gradually, the development of a 
modus vivendi. 

As the pieces are now arrayed, the 
European Recovery Program is the key 
move on the board. It will not in itself 
assure a stable peace. But without it 
there is no prospect of even a prolonged 
truce. 
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Behind the Sharps and Flats Purge 


Stalin didn’t like it. 

That was the way the generalissimo re- 
acted to a new opera called “Great Friend- 
ship,” by Vano Muradeli, one of the Soviet 
Union’s most esteemed composers. The 
opera had first been produced at the Bol- 
shoi Theater in Moscow on Nov. 7 as a 
special jubilee composition in honor of 
the 30th anniversary of the Revolution. 
It was cacophonic and modern. It was 
also popular, and audiences hailed it not 
only in Moscow but the capitals of Soviet 
republics where provincial companies put 
it in their repertories and produced it in 
the local languages. 

In November Stalin was still enjoying 
his annual fall vacation at Sochi in the 
Caucasus. He did not return to Moscow 
until December, and it was January be- 
fore he got around to hearing “Great 
Friendship.” He delivered his verdict im- 
mediately thereafter, and, in effect, said: 
“This is too much like the modern dec- 
adent music of the bourgeois capitalistic 
West. It is not Socialist. It is not Rus- 


sian. Our composers should continue in 
the genuine Russian tradition of Tchai- 
kovsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff.” In opera 
houses from Kiev to Khaborovsk the cur- 
tain rang down on “Great Friendship.” 


Cacopheonice, Chaotic: Stalin had 
spoken. The first public sign of his dis- 
pleasure occurred Feb. 4 when Mikhail 
Khrapchenko was dismissed as chairman 


of the Committee on Arts. On Feb. 11, 
the central committee of the Communist 
party issued a long decree assailing the 
entire development of modern Soviet 
music. It charged “formalistic distortions 
and anti-democratic tendencies alien to 
the Soviet people and their artistic tastes; 
denial of the main principles of classic 
music; propaganda of atonality, disso- 
nance, and disharmony which are alleged 
to be the expression of ‘progress’ and ‘nov- 
elty’ in the development of musical forms; 
renunciation of such most important foun- 
dations of musical creation as melody; a 
passion for muddled neuropathic combina- 
tions which transform music into a caco- 
phonic and chaotic heaping of sounds.” 

The committee demanded that hence- 
forth Soviet music stress the “huge pro- 
gressive role of the classic heritage and 
especially of the traditions of the Russian 
musical school.” Russia’s three leading 
composers, Dmitri Shostakovich, Aram 
Khachaturian, and Sergei Prokofieff, came 
in for strong criticism. Their work showed 
“the spirit of the modern bourgeois music 
of Europe and America, which reflects 
the marasmus [wasting away] of bourgeois 
culture.” 

Muradeli’s “Great Friendship” received 
special censure as “inexpressive, poor, un- 
harmonious, and muddled.” M. D. Mik- 
hailoff, a basso who sang a leading role 
in “Great Friendship,” confessed that he 


really did not like the opera at all and 
much preferred works in the classic Rys. 
sian tradition such as Glinka’s “Tyan 
Susanin.” Presumably Soviet composers 


would now fall in line and try to satisty 
Stalin’s demand faz music that “reflected 


the greatness of the Stalinist epoch” and 
at the same time carried on the tradition 
of “Ivan Susanin” and “Boris Godunoff.” 
This search for heresy in the sharps and 
flats of operatic scores was paralleled in 
other fields: 
> Leningrad University celebrated the 
birthday of Charles Darwin by announcing 
that his theories of evolution were “being 
critically revised” to conform with Marxist 
principles. 
> The Army newspaper, Red Star, warned 
everybody that “a secret communicated 
to another, even a friend, ceases to be a 
secret.” It reminded the public of the 
innumerable spies and saboteurs working 
for the Anglo-American warmongers. 
> The Russians replied to the Nazi-Soviet 
documents released by the United States 
State Department on Jan. 21. They re- 
peated their by-now-classic apologia that 
the Nazi-Soviet pact had been undertaken 
solely in order to gain time. They charged 
the United States, Britain, and France 
with “fertilizing” pre-Hitler Germany with 
loans and then encouraging the Nazis in 
a crusade against Bolshevism. 


Significance-— 


The great music purge apparently 
sprang from Stalin’s whim, and in the 
Soviet Union Stalin has “a whim of iron.” 
It impressed the Western public as both 


Sovfot’s 


Prokofieff (top) and Shostakovich ponder Stalin’s order to produce music in the Russian tradition of Boris Godunoff 
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mysterious and absurd. Nonetheless it was 
part of a far-reaching and fundamental 
development in Soviet policy. 

The Kremlin appears to have set as its 
goal nothing less than the complete cul- 
tural isolation of Russia from the rest of 
the world and the creation of a sort of pre- 
fabricated mythology based on synthetic 
Marxism. In politics, in literature, and 
now in music, everything Western is de- 
rided as degenerate and bourgeois. Such 
intellectual contacts with the West as the 
Russians have possessed are being quickly 
cut off. 

Various motives lie behind this policy. 
One undoubted consideration is fear that 
knowledge of the West’s superior standards 
may breed dangerous discontent. This oc- 
curred on a large scale when the Red Army 
entered Europe during the last days of the 
war. Now, the Soviet paradise will not be 
lost so long as the resident angels have no 
basis for comparing their lot with that of 
those in the capitalist hell. Such spiritual 
isolation also furthers the policy of wed- 
ding Marxism to Russian nationalism. 
Finally, there is the problem of all abso- 
lute rulers: how to guarantee their regimes 
against that most insidious menace, new 
ideas. 

The Nazis tried to establish a similar 
police state over the German mind and 
soul, but with dubious success. The only 
nation to succeed in this endeavor has been 
Japan. During the Tokugawa shogunate, 
the Japanese people were mentally and 
physically sealed off from the rest of the 
world while the habit of independent, 
critical thought was practically extin- 
guished. The remarkable thing about the 
Tokugawa system was that it worked for 
more than two centuries, 


Birth of a Puppet 


A new hammer and sickle banner flut- 
tered figuratively this week and might 
soon flutter in fact—over a “Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea.” The Rus- 
sian-controlled radio at Pyongyang de- 
clared that a constitution for the new pup- 
pet state was ready for adoption in North- 
ern Korea and that ultimately the young 
satellite would take over the American oc- 
cupation zone in the south as well. 

The unilateral Russian move to freeze 
out the Americans coincided with the final 
failure of the United Nations’ Korean com- 
mission to find a basis for unification of the 
divided country. The commission, boy- 
cotted by the Russian UN bloc, was not 
even admitted to the Soviet zone. “The 
38th parallel is . . . a sword rending a 
living organism,” said its chairman, K. P. S. 
Menon of India, last week, preparing to 
report the impasse to the UN “Little As- 
sembly” on Feb. 19. 

American officials intended to ignore the 
hew government and stand by the UN 
resolution. However, some anticipated a 
possible sudden Russian withdrawal—de- 
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“In future, Mrs. Jones, every time you eat d sausage say to yourself, ‘Wallop! There goes another 


British-owned railway in Buenos Aires. 


,”? 





Giles—London Daily Express 


The railway-for-meat deal reminds Britons of their vanishing investments 


signed to force a similar American with- 


drawal and expose the southern zone to a ° 


North Korean army estimated at 200,000, 
reportedly armed with Russian tanks and 
light planes. 


BRITAIN: 


Viewing With Alarm 


“Are you confident,” a reporter asked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps, during a press conference in 
London on Feb. 10, “that there will be 
no substantial diminution of the stand- 
ard of living in this country in the next 
twelve months?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Sir Stafford. 

He thus added one more footnote to his 
record as Britain’s gloomiest prophet. 
Commenting on a new Treasury White 
Paper, Cripps then spelled out the dismal 
facts of the economic decline that, ac- 
cording to The London Economist, threat- 
ens Britain with “the specter of starvation 
and mass unemployment.” 

Exports, at prices 226 per cent higher 
than prewar, brought in $4,500,000,000. 
But imports, priced 267 per cent higher 
than in 1938, cost $6,296,000,000. The na- 
tion had been able to buy in 1947 only 75 
per cent of the volume of goods bought 
in 1938. 

Overseas investments, whose dividends 
once financed 21 per cent of British im- 
ports last year paid for only 3 per cent. 
These investments are still dwindling. For 
example, in a new deal with Argentina, 
London in effect bartered away the Brit- 
ish-owned Argentine railways in return for 
an eighteen-month supply of meat and 
feeding grains. Other “invisible” exports 
yielded less, while military and occupa- 


tion expenditures, especially in Germany, 
had risen. 

The net result: a 1947 deficit which 
had reached the “menacing proportions” 
of $2,700,000,000. Moreover, as “bankers 
to the sterling area,” Britain had had to 
help other sterling countries meet their 
dollar obligations. The total drain on 
reserves thus amounted to more than 
$4,000,000,000. Unless the rate of drain 
continued its year-end decline, reserves 
of gold and hard currencies would reach 
the irreducible minimum in six months. 

“All will see that we still obviously 
want time,” Sir Stafford summed up. 
“That time we can only really get from 
the Marshall plan.” 

The Big Freeze: Within the Mar- 
shall-plan breathing space, Britain must 
make “a supreme effort” to boost exports 
and narrow the financial gap. “We must 
either export and earn enough to pay for 
our food and raw materials, or do without,” 
said Cripps. But “if rising costs [of produc- 
tion] price us out of the market, then our 
food supplies as well as our industrial 
employment will be placed in jeopardy.” 

On Feb. 12 in the House of Commons 
Sir Stafford defended the government’s 
urgent request for a wage freeze to halt 
that fatal rise. The House followed him 
with close attention and in dead silence 
while he outlined a policy repugnant to a 
socialist government dependent on labor 
support for its survival. Unions represent- 
ing 2,500,000 shipbuilding and engineering 
workers and 250,000 civil servants had al- 
ready defied the government and vowed to 
go ahead with current wage negotiations. 
Unions representing 4,000,000 more work- 
ers also considered pressing wage claims. 
And in the House, 21 Laborites took the 
lead against their own party’s wage-freez- 
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ing policy. To forestall the labor revolt, 
Cripps promised that prices would also be 
frozen at or below the December-January 
average. 


Significance-~ 


Newsweek’s London bureau cabled: 
“Despite the unexampled grimness of the 
warnings of impending disaster from 
Cripps and from other sources, the man 
in the pub still doesn’t take it seriously. 
He has heard it all before. The Labor 
backbench rebellion fizzled out only be- 
cause its tactics were clumsy and its lead- 
ership weak. Had it been organized skill- 
fully, it might have had 200 Socialist 
adherents. 

“On the level of so-called ‘informed 
opinion’, skepticism also is increasing. It 
even reaches into the Cabinet where Food 
Minister John Strachey is reportedly sur- 
prisingly optimistic about food prospects. 
One important backbencher remarked: 
‘After all, the gold reserves will last some 
months, and even if the Marshall plan aid 
is slow in coming, there are still foreign 
investments that can be liquidated, and 
big cuts can still be made in the armed 
forces overseas. Perhaps the public is 
right after all’.” 


Kaffeeklatsch 


As the British Labor government ran 
into opposition from its Labor supporters 
over the anti-inflation program, Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps continued a new plan to win 
the friendship of Labor backbenchers in 
the House of Commons. Every Tuesday 
night the teetotaling chancellor invited 
eight backbenchers to coffee at exactly 8 
o'clock. One of them remarked: “It’s a bit 
uncomfortable. Just coffee .. .” 


Airways Squabble 


Air Vice Marshal Donald (Pathfinder) 
Bennett, head of British South American 
Airways, is raw-nerved, dynamic, belliger- 
ent, stubborn, perpetually ill-tempered, 
and quivering with energy. These qualities, 
plus a first-rate intelligence and his pilot’s 
skill, made him an RAF star during the 
war. Against long opposition, he pushed 
through the Pathfinder system of spotting 
the target. 

These same qualities made his British 
South American Airways career turbulent 
from its start two years ago to its end 
last week. A nonsmoker and a teetotaler, 
Bennett worked twelve hours a day and 
demanded the same from his staff. While 
British Overseas and British European 
concentrated stolidly on improving planes, 
service, and safety precautions, Bennett 
drove BSAA hard with a military pilot’s 
boldness rather than a civilian’s caution. 
Last year BSAA was the only British 
state-owned airline which showed a profit— 
which; however, was apparently due in 
part to the fact that BSAA rents its planes 
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instead of buying them and keeps pilot 
training costs at a minimum. But BSAA 
also had a poor safety record—four bad 
crashes in slightly more than a year, a 
fatality rate 100 times the international 
civil-aviation average. 

Bennett’s refusal to compromise, coupled 
with his desire to experiment and to push 
the airline to its operating limit, brought 
constant clashes with the board of direc- 
tors. This climaxed in a row over Civil 
Aviation Minister Lord Nathan’s order 
grounding the Tudor IV’s (there were only 
two in service and both belong to BSAA) 
after one of them, the Star Tiger, crashed 
off Bermuda last month. Bennett protested 
privately, then publicly in a Daily Express 
article on Feb. 5. He not only challenged 
the Tudors’ grounding but sharply criti- 
cized state management of civil aviation. 
On Feb. 10 BSAA fired its fiery director 
with $18,000 severance pay. 

Angry but undismayed, Don Bennett 
jumped to the attack by immediately 
entering the North Croydon March 12 by- 
election as the Liberal candidate. He lam- 
basted state socialism, which, he said, has 
brought “a state of servitude, of restric- 
tions, and a spiritual poverty unbelievable 
in this land of freedom .. . I will fight 


to my utmost against socialist strangula- 
tion, which has squeezed the spirit and 
strength out of the people, has restricted 
our production, and impaired all our 
trading efforts.” 





ee oe eae 
Dinghy Suit: This new two- 
layer RAF rubber “exposure 
suit” designed for pilots forged 
down at sea weighs less than 3 
pounds, is carried in a pocket of 
the “Mae West” life jacket, and 
is inflated after being put on. 








Speaking for Spinsters 


With bows of white and violet ribbon. © 
pinned to their coats, 400 middle-aged 7 
members of Britain’s oddest lobby—the 
National Spinsters’ Pensions Association— 
bustled into the Palace of Westminster oy 
Feb. 11. At their head strode an ageres. 
sive former textile worker, Florence White 
whose Yorkshire-accented pension pleas | 
have annoyed M.P.’s and ministers for | 
years. 

Miss White’s task force sought a mas; 
interview with Minister of National Ip. 
surance James Griffiths to present a plau. 
sible case: Although long agitation, cul. 
minating in 1940, had cut the spinstery 
pension age from 65 to 60, their average life 
expectancy of 611% still gives too little 
time at the standard old-age pension rate 
of $5.20 weekly to recoup their contribu. 
tions. Now the 130,000 organized spiisters 
want to begin collecting at 55, as do child. 
less widows. , 

But Griffiths had conveniently disap. 
peared. The frustrated spinsters broke the 
dignified silence of the House of Con. 
mons lobby with chants of: “We want 
Griffiths! We want justice! We want a 
minister! We want pensions at 55!” Police 
ejected a dozen of the noisiest but Miss 
White had vanished in the crowd. They 
knew that someday she’d be back, still de- 
termined to earn another verse to the 
poem, by the movement’s unknown lav- 
reate, which commemorated her 1940 vic- 
tory: 




















































































































































































































Oh, Miss Florence White, it’s come off all 
right 

After years of labor and tension; 

You will witness the sight, tenacious Miss 
White, 

Of the spinsters enjoying their pension. 


Jibe 


The London Evening Standard reported 
last week that War Secretary Emanuel 
(Manny) Shinwell “has thought of a new 
name [Women’s Royal Army Corps} for 
the ATS,” Britain’s Wacs. The Standard 
itself suggested a name: “Mannykins.” 


The Man in the Mae 


“Wanted for murder of police constable. 
Man aged about 25, dark-haired, wearing 
a light mac.” 

This message flashed over London polic: 
circuits on the night of Friday, Feb. 13. 
Nat Edgar, 33, on a plain-clothes tes! 
patrol, had apparently found someone 
attempting to break into a house on 3 
dark street in North London. The burgla! 
pumped three bullets into Edgar an( 
vanished into the night, his mackintosh 
flapping behind him. An hour later Edgar 
died in the hospital. 

The “Man in the Mac” case stirred Lon- 
don police as few murders could. The 
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GUM TISSUE 





Wour teeth he like this 


When decay starts, | | 


enter the blood stream and cause damage or disease in other 


parts of the body. 


Periodic examination, cleaning, and treatment of teeth 





serious damage occurs. 


Gums must also be guarded. 
pyorrhea, and trench mouth can indicate infection. They 


may result in loss of teeth and affect general health. Se 
fp plo F (7 
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Good teeth deserve good care 


Dental authorities urge that you 
clean your teeth and gums carefully 
after meals and before going to bed. 

You can help to maintain healthy 
cums, and to retard the rate of decay in 
teeth, by keeping your general level of 
lealth high. Eat enough of such foods 
as milk, milk products, eggs, fresh vege- 
tables and fruits. 

The right diet is especially important 
for very young children who need foods 
richin mineralsand vitamins to help build 
strong, sound teeth and healthy gums. 


Vigorous chewing of tough, crisp foods 
aids in keeping teeth and gums healthy. 
Fruits, preferably at the end of the 
meal, help to clean the teeth and prevent 
decay. They are also helpful in prevent- 
ing bleeding gums. 

Don’t wait for pain to drive you to 
the dentist. Visit him every six months, 
or at such intervals as he suggests. His 
examination, aided when necessary by 
the X-ray, 
trouble such as abscesses at the roots of 
apparently healthy teeth. Prompt treat- 
ment can generally correct the condition 
before it may impair your health. For 
further helpful information on teeth and 


usually can detect hidden 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 
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gums, send for Metropolitan’s Free 
Booklet, 88D, “Good Teeth.” 
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Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY ) Sp 
Frederick H. Ecker, ? 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
1 Maptson Ave., New York 10,.N.Y. | 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
Piease send me a copy of your booklet 

38D, entitled “Good Teeth.” 
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NEW BOX CARS 
GO TO WORK 
ON THE M. & ST. L. 


M&SIL 
56068 





ox Car No. 56068, of all-steel construc- 
tion and 100,000 pounds capacity, is one 
of 600 identical new cars that have gone to 
work during the past two months as addi- 
tions to the modern freight carrying fleet of 
THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
Pictured below is a string of the new cars, 
glittering in their red paint, as they arrived in 
the big Minneapolis yard of the M. & St. L. 
From there, they are being distributed rapidly 
over the railway’s lines in Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Iowa and Illinois, for loading with 
grain and other freight which the M. & St. L. 
moves in growing volume. 
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“7@e Minneapolis & St. Louis 
RAILWAY. 
TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 


GENERAL OFFICES: NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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bobbies do not carry arms and do not 
expect to be shot at by burglars. Not since FF 
1942 has a British policeman been killed 7 
on duty. Therefore, on Feb. 14, London's FF 
entire force of 14,000 uniformed and 2.909 
plain-clothes police was alerted. They 
threw a dragnet across London for the 
man who not only committed murder but 
had broken an unwritten law. 
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L on Skis 


The London Daily Telegraph last week 
reported that routine orders issued by a 
British Army unit in Austria contained 
the following extract: 

“With effect from the publication of this 
order the Commanding Officer, when ski- 
borne, will carry a large red ‘L’ on his back 
and chest. All pedestrians are warned that 
it is in their own interest to take violent 
‘evasive action’ when they see the red ‘L’ 
approaching, because the Commanding 
Officer has little or no control over his 
movements. 

“The Commanding Officer refuses to ac- 
cept any liability or responsibility for any 
injuries to those who, neglecting to obey 
this order, are struck down or otherwise 
maimed by the Commanding Officer 
and /or his skis.” 
























EIRE: 


The Abundant Life 


Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of News- 
WEEK'S London Bureau, returned to Lon- 
don last week after a trip to Ireland to 
cover clections (Newsweek, Feb. 16). He 
sends these rhapsodic reflections on the 
nonpolitical aspects of his visit. 








I found Dublin and its steaks, eggs, and 
old Georgian houses delightful, and_ the 
Irish friendly, helpful, and lacking in that 
sense of hurt pride and vague resentment 
which characterizes the attitude of so 
many English toward Americans today. 

The town looks prosperous. Even. the 
slum kids seem sturdier than those in 
London’s East End. Clothes rationing has 
been dropped (it always was a farce, with 
coupons available from any news vendor). 
The shops are stuffed with British ex- 
ports—Cadbury’s chocolates, men’s shies, 
women’s handbags and gloves—all un- 
rationed. Sugar and Scotch whisky are 
comparatively scarce; so is soap. 

But I never saw so much meat in my 
life. Sirloin steak is selling at 50 cents a 
pound. There are plenty of eggs at about 
80 cents a dozen and, of course, tons of 
that wonderful bacon and ham. 

Steak for Six: I started the day with 
orange juice, a couple of eggs, ham and 
sausage, and toast. I managed to get by at 
noon with eggs cocotte, an entrecdiv oF 
point steak with French-fried potatoes and 
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French-fried onions, and a bit of meringue 
slacce with whipped cream. Then I had 
high tea (something light like a club sand- 
wich with fried egg on top plus an orange 
and cheese). I finished off with a 9 p.m. 
dinner including egg mayonnaise, tourne- 
dos in wine with goose livers or a Chateau- 
briant, French-fried onions, several vege- 
tables and potatoes, a strawberry melba 
with whipped cream, and a decent little 
wine. 

[ found the Royal Hibernian’s Buttery 
to be the best bar in Europe. The Martinis 
are terrific, and they make a lovely gin fizz 
that is just right to start the day with 
about noon. Compared with London (al- 
though it can’t be compared) food and 
drink are both inexpensive. A dinner for six 
persons (such as the one described above) 
came to about $20, with a round of drinks 
thrown in. 


Double Blessedness 


Dubliners were laughing last week at 
the unconscious humor in a remark made 
by a Republican candidate during the 
recent elections. In a speech assailing the 
sovernment’s failure to solve the housing 
problem, he said: “How can you support 
a government which allows newly mar- 
ried couples to live in single rooms with 
five or six children?” 


FRANCE: 


Monsieur Marie 


Male prisoners, some of whom had not 
seen a woman for months, goggled last 
week from behind their bars in the Quai 
des Orfevres prison in Paris. They saw two 
policemen jabbing a gaudily rouged, wil- 
lowy, 6-foot blonde wearing an astrakhan 
coat and nylons, along the corridor toward 
the last cell in the men’s row. Before the 
lock turned, the blonde said in a husky 
voice: “Don’t fool yourself. ’'m a married 
man and the father of a 3-year-old son. 
There’s nothing queer about my morals, 
either.” 

Back in the interrogation room, the po- 
lice puzzled over the freakish case of Marie 
Andrée. The blonde first worked as a 
waitress in various Riviera restaurants. 
Proprietors who did not suspect his real 
sex called him a top-notch worker and an 
expert at repulsing enterprising male cus- 
tomers. He then got a job as a cook in 
the house of a provincial police official. 
He declared that during the war he had 
attained the rank of captain in the Re- 
sistance (as a man). Reverting to woman’s 
clothes, he next tried to make a living 
through petty swindles. In Marseille he 
was inadvertently caught in a dragnet for 
prostitutes, but was released without dis- 
covery. He subsequently did a_ thriving 
business selling oil burners that would not 
burn. Discovery came when walking down 
a dark street of a Paris suburb in woman’s 
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WHAT... 
Carnations on an 


Expense account! 







“I won't approve it!” barked 
the boss. But he did . . . with a smile 
... When he saw the order attached. 


This intelligent salesman had wired carnations 
to a customer’s wife who was 
convalescing in a hospital. The customer 
was deeply gratified ... and 
thanked him by ordering in the grand manner. 


Since then this company sends Flowers by Wire 
to important customers regzlarly. 
On birthdays, anniversaries, and special 
holidays, for promotions, 
to say “bon voyage” and “welcome home”, 


Any F.T.D. florist in the U. S. or Canada 
will speed your Flowergram anywhere within © 
a few hours. The Winged Mercury Seal 
on his window means satisfaction guaranteed, 


& 


Sending Flowers by Wire helps keep 
cordial business relationships in bloom, 





and lifts you above competitors. 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY INTERNATIONAL, 149 Michigan Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 
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Bright Belt Blues: Workers in Shanghai's notori- 
ous night clubs riot in protest against a government 
order that will close the cabarets by the end of this 
year. At left, friends try to comfort a taxi dancer 


clothes, he stopped briefly at a telegraph 
pole and was spotted by an astounded 
policeman. 

On the police blotter, Marie Andrée 
went down as André Schwindenhammer 
of Alsatian origin, 38, charged with grand 
larceny. Asked the reason for his fantas- 
tically successful woman’s getup, Schwind- 
enhammer replied implausibly that it 
was to escape the clutches of his wife. 
Police psychiatrists saw strenuous days 
ahead. 


Black and Gold Market 


Last week Loren Carroll, chief of News- 
WEEK’s Paris bureau, set out to investigate 
the effect of the devaluation of the franc 
and the establishment of limited free-cur- 
rency trading on the black market inside 
France. Here is what he found: 


Probably no train entering Paris carries 
more jumpy passengers than the Evreux- 
Mantes-Paris express which reaches the 
St. Lazare terminal at 7:47 p.m. Every 
traveler, innocent or guilty, runs the risk 
of having his luggage searched by police 
eager to catch butter and cheese black 
marketeers from Normandy. While most 
of the frisking takes place when the pas- 
sengers board the train, there is always 
further danger at the terminal. 

Carrying a canvas bag selected for its 
conspicuous RAF blue, I tried to look as 
nervous as the others. As I left my house, 
the cook treated the expedition with com- 
plete scorn: “If Monsieur thinks he'll 
be picked up by the police and thereby 
get a slant on the black-market traffic, 
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he’s wrong, because Monsieur n’a pas la 
téte du marché” (doesn’t look like a black- 
market type). This proved true at the 
Evreux station where the gendarme ig- 
nored me in favor of two women who 
were whisked away protesting loudly they 
had only two chickens apiece. 

The approach to St. Lazare was signaled 
by general coughing. Two plain-clothes 
men scrutinized the passengers along the 
platform and one cop in uniform did the 
same at the exit. But I could see only one 
man being led away and one woman com- 
pelled to open her valise, which contained 
only clothes. My blue bag drew only a 
cursory glance. 

Beyond the gates, tense faces broke 
into relief. A sweating fat man said: “I 
had 4 kilos of butter inside my pockets 
and it feels as though half has melted 
down my flanks. The train costs 1,100 
francs and now 500 for cleaning my suit. 
What’s the use?” 

Gelden Butter: For him and _ for 
thousands of others, nevertheless, it was 
still a profitable racket. By train, truck, 
car, and bicycle black-market food poured 
into Paris daily. Butter brought $2.30 a 
pound, coffee $2.70, sugar $1.20. Other 
profitable rackets were in United States 
cigarettes, tires, gasoline, and nylons. In 
the cafés around the Bourse there was a 
brisk market for gold napoleons known to 
the racketeers as “naps.” While it was now 
legal to sell these inside the Bourse, many 
holders preferred not to give their names 
and explain where they obtained the gold. 
The only gloomy, temporarily jobless 
racketeers were traffickers in dollars and 
Swiss francs who formerly sold to tourists. 


whose forehead streams 
wound. Thousands of musicians and other em- 
ployes, like those armed with banners and sticks 
at right, wrecked the Social Affairs Bureau offices. 


Acme Photos 


blood from a_ scalp 


Tourists could now go to any bank and 
get a good rate honestly. 

The black market, however, was on'y 
one aspect of the general problem of 
inflation facing the government. Vegetable 
prices have jumped 30 per cent. within 
a month and meat 50. The government 
hoped to depress food prices with huge 
importations—33,800,000 gallons of wine 
from Italy, 180 tons of oranges from 
Spain, 35,000 tons of potatoes from the 
United States, and 8.000 tons of Argentine 
meat. Critics argued that it was folly to 
use precious foreign credits for obtaining 
products available within France but tre- 
tained by the rapacity of the peasants. 
Threatening retailers, or even wholesalers. 
would obviously be futile so long as the 
peasants held out on deliveries. And so far 
no political party has shown any willing- 
ness to apply strong-arm measures against 
the peasants. 


GREECE: 


Guerrillas on Parade 


From a height overlooking the ancient 
Aegean port of Salonika, a dozen 81-milli- 
meter mortar shells plunged into the city 
in the early morning of Feb. 10. They 
killed a British soldier and three (reeks 
and brought the perennial civil war stil 
closer to the United Nations’ specia! Bal- 
kan commission, whose hotel windows 
were shattered by the explosions. 

Two days later, after a retaliatory can- 
paign conducted with the advice of al 
American officer-observer, Greek  {roops 
displayed 121 prisoners to the jeering pop- 
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=| New outfits for the Aawathas 





the Within a few weeks the AM and PM Tltawarnas be- 
far Hi if, tween Chicago-Milwaukee and St. Paul-Minneapolis 
vty Mewe will step out with new equipment from end to end. 
a CHICAGO - MILWAUKEE There'll be squeals of delight from the HiawaTua tepee. 


ST. PAUL-+ MINNEAPOLIS 
BUTTE-SPOKANE 
SEATTLE - TACOMA 
DES MOINES - OMAHA 
STOUX CITY- SIOUX FALLS 


and 60 other stations 


And no wonder! Coming will be brighter, handsomer 
coaches with spacious lounge rooms . . . radio-equipped 
Tip Top Tap cars for beverages and snacks . . . diagonal- 
seating dining cars... luxurious parlor cars with drawing 
rooms and, for the first time, glass-roofed Skytop Lounges. 


During the year, The Milwaukee Road will add new 
members to its HiawarTua fleet and re- 
equip existing trains. More new passen- 
ger train cars will be placed in service 
than on any other western railroad. 
H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, 807 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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ulace of Salonika. Led by a khaki-clad 
woman rebel, the battered guerrillas and 
their armed escort trudged 2 miles through 
a throng of 200,000, who reportedly pelted 
them with rotten eggs and bottles. Some 
onlookers broke through the escort and 
jabbed the rebels with pointed sticks. The 
seriously wounded were hauled down the 
gantlet in a truck. All faced execution 
for rebellion. 

“Salonika has avenged itself,” said the 
chief of staff of the Third Army Corps. 
But when press reports of the incident 
got back to Salonika, corps headquarters 
denied that it had staged such a parade. 
The captives had merely been escorted 
through the city “for their own protection 
... All seventeen wounded guerrillas were 
transported in vehicles to the Municipal 
Hospital .. . It is doubtful if traitors and 
murderers would meet with such decent 
treatment elsewhere.” 


INDIA: 


Ashes to Ashes 


For 500 miles across the great plain of 
Northern India the train of five green 
third-class coaches crawled toward Alla- 
habad and the junction of the two sacred 
rivers Ganges and Jumna with the most 
sacred of all, the mystic unseen Saraswati. 
Along miles of track and at every stop, 
throngs pressed forward for a glimpse into 
the beflagged compartment bearing a sim- 
ple copper urn covered with flower wreaths. 
They sought the special blessing which 


comes with darshan, a view of the relic of 
a saint. For the urn held the bones and 
ashes of Mohandas Gandhi, the martyred 
Mahatma. 

Perhaps with unintended symbolism, 
the man of peace who found no peace 
continued his last journey on Feb. 12 in an 
Indian Army weapons carrier. Six military 
planes buzzed low over Allahabad shower- 
ing rose petals on the cortege. Picked in- 
fantry and lancers escorted the vehicle 
toward the river bank. More than 2,000,000 
Hindus—priests and peasants and beggars, 
holy men and dancing girls, pilgrims gath- 
ered in Allahabad for the festival of Ardh 
Kumbh Mela—jammed the narrowing 
plain between the rivers. 

Last Journey: At the edge of the 
Ganges the urn was moved once more— 
to an American-made amphibious truck. 
The “duck” rolled into the river, carrying 
Gandhi’s fourth son Devadas and _ his 
third, Ramdas, Premier Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, and other notables. Thousands 
stood neck-deep in the holy waters as the 
funeral barge floated to the confluence. 

Devadas handed the urn to Ramdas, 
who poured into it the milk of the sacred 
cow and then bent over to spill the gray 
mixture into the river. From a fort over- 
looking the scene a gun thundered the last 
of 78 salutes, one for each year in the 
life which was now at last freed of its 
earthly bonds. 

“The last journey is over,” said Nehru. 
From the crowd came a great cry: “Ma- 
hatma Gandhi amar ho gaye” (Mahatma 
Gandhi has become immortal). 





International 


Gratitude: Bunsako and Hana Haita give thanks for the American 
Army’s promise to return their son’s body to Japan. Eiichi Haita 
was killed in action while fighting with the famed Nisei 442nd In- 
fantry Regiment and is now buried at Castelfiorentino, Italy. 


CHINA: 


Hunters and Hunted 


Last Christmas Day five United States 
Marines, armed with shotguns, set out 
from American naval headquarters at 
Tsingtao for a holiday hunting trip in the 
Shantung hinterland. The next day a Chi- 
nese Nationalist patrol found their jeep, 
burned and abandoned, some 30 miles 
north of the city. 

On Feb. 13, seven weeks later, a Chinese 
Communist broadcast dispelled the mys- 
tery of the Marines’ disappearance. They 
had been captured “in a defensive action” 
while participating in the civil war, “fight- 
ing against the People’s Liberation (Com- 
munist) Army at a spot 33 miles from 
Tsingtao at a time when the spot was on 
the very firing line.” One of them, Pfe. 
Charles J. Brayton Jr., 19, of New York 
had died of bullet wounds received in 
the action. The others, evidently consid- 
ered hostages, would be treated “with 
clemency, in accordance with the spirit 
of friendship between the Chinese and 
American peoples”—provided the Navy 
apologized and promised that no more 
men would get mixed up in the Nationalist 
side of the war. 


JAPAN: 


Pounds of Justice 


Former Premier Hideki Tojo and his 24 
fellow defendants in the Tokyo war-crimes 
trial have long expected that they would 
be convicted and later executed. They were 
therefore, not surprised last week when the 
chief prosecutor, Joseph B. Keenan, de- 
manded the death penalty for all of them. 
Having been on trial for nearly two years, 
neither were they surprised at the length 
of the prosecution’s summation: a 6-pound 
volume containing 1,500,000 words. Keenan 
judiciously read only the first 7,000 words 
and then flew back to Ohio, where he is 
supposed to be preparing to run for Con- 


gress. 


Self-Improvement 


In Japan, even the course of synthetic 
love does not run smooth—at least not for 
Tokiko Nishida. The girl, one of Tokvo’s 
innumerable bobby-sock tramps, was in- 
terviewed last year on a Tokyo woman- 
in-the-street program. Tokiko frankly «is- 
cussed the squalid but busy life that net'ed 
her 1,500 yen a night. Movie compaiiies 
and magazines picked up the story wile 
radio listeners deluged the station with 
letters of sympathy and_ contributions. 
Last week the ‘Tokyo newspaper As:hi 
interviewed Tokiko. She announced tiiat 
she herself had been converted by listen- 
ing to her own broadcast. She had re- 
formed, and now earned 1,500 yen a month 
working in a shoe store. 


Newsweek, February 23, 1948 
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Unquestioned Style Leadership! 


When the Katsrr and the FRAZER went into production eighteen months ago, they were 
hailed as ‘“‘establishing a new trend that the rest of the industry will someday adopt.” 
Their design was praised by the world’s greatest fashion experts. The Frazer Manhattan 
was awarded the gold medal of the Fashion Academy, then won the ‘“‘Grand Prix 
D’Honneur” at both Monte Carlo and Cannes. But the verdict of the public and the 
automobile industry remained to be received. , 


Now the returns are in! Public preference has made Kaiser-Frazer the world’s fourth 
largest manufacturer of automobiles. And the unmistakable influence of K-F design can 
be seen in every new car announced by other manufacturers. The KAISER and the 
FRAZER have achieved unquestioned style leadership! When you drive them, you will 
learn that their performance and ride are as far “‘out in front”’ as their distinguished beauty. 


KAISER-FRAZER CORPORATION ¢« WILLOW RUN, MICHIGAN 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


It sparkles with brightness to the 
very fiber! Yes, that’s literally 
true of Levelcoat* printing paper 
—for the luster of Levelcoat be- 
gins with a blend of ‘‘brightness”’ 
fibers in the pulp itself. And over 
this basic body whiteness is a 
bright, white-coated surface which 
brings out all the brilliance in 
your finest printed piece —gives 
it the Levelcoat lift. 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Like a gorgeous gem against a 
lovely throat, your fine color 
printing glows on smoother Level- 
coat paper. For the full, fine- 
textured surface of Levelcoat is a 
product of clays especially chosen 
for their soft “face powder” quality. 
And at Kimberly-Clark a special 
process controls the ‘flowing on” 
of this surface to a point of fine 
precision. 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for printability 


In setting the price to the adver- 
tiser and the profit to the printer, 
press time is a dominating factor. 
Thus it is that both buyers and 
producers of printing like the 
smooth, dependable printability of 
Levelcoat. Try this fine coated 
paper on your next printing job. 
Enjoy the trouble-free production 
of uniformly beautiful work, at 
the peak of press efficiency! 


Levelcoat* printing papers are 
made in the following grades: 
Trufectt}, Kimfectt, Multifectt 
and Rotofectt. 


* TRADEMARK 
T. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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Japan: The Mystery of Power 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


HE resignation of Premier Kata- 

yama and the search for a succes- 
sion Cabinet should provide a new ob- 
ject lesson in that contemporary experi- 
ment which might be labeled: Western 
democracy—can it be learned? 

The odds are that the new Cabinet 
will not be selected by what we call 
democratic means. The Jap- 
anese crust of political cus- 
tom still is too strong. Kata- 
yama -himself, although he 
had the guiding hand of 
General MacArthur heavily 
on his shoulder, came to of- 
fice in the good old-fashioned 
Japanese way. Those who 
follow Japanese events will 
remember that the Liberal 
leader Hatoyama had _ been 
slated for the Premiership a year earlier 
but instead was purged by General 
MacArthur. When it came to choosing 
a Premier, however, Hatoyama made 
the choice. It took over a week to de- 
cide on Katayama. The reason it took 
so long was that Hatoyama was staying 
outside Tokyo, at Atami. Every day 
Japanese leaders went down to consult 
him and only in those long tea-drinking 
sessions was the decision made. 


OREIGNERS who imagine that teach- 
Fine democracy to the Japanese mere- 
ly means training the average native 
to find the polls, fill out a ballot, and 
drop it in a box, overlook the most 
important factor. Power doesn’t reside 
in the ballot box. More often than not, 
it doesn’t even reside in the public 
figures who appear to wield it. 

So far as the individual citizen is con- 
cerned, he has never been taught to 
think. Before the war, he got his voting 
instructions from the Home Office, 
through the Prefectural Governor and 
the local police, or from the Imperial 
Rule Assistance Association. Perhaps— 
ani it is quite a large perhaps—some 
intellectuals in the larger cities may 
have caught a glimmering of the mean- 
ing of the democratic process which 
General MacArthur is supposed to be 
teaching them. Outside the greater 
cities, in the interior where traditions, 
housing, clothing, superstitions, and 
customs have not changed in centuries, 
they still believe as their ancestors be- 
lieved. 


The Japanese peasant is woefully 








misinformed about recent history. But 
he knows quite well the story of Sakura 
Soga and its political moral. Back in 
the seventeenth century Soga, repre- 
senting his native village, brought a 
petition to the shogun protesting the 
rapacity of the local feudal lord. Soga 
was beheaded. So was his wife and so 

_ were his four children. 

As far as the ordinary citi- 
zen goes, the basis of rule al- 
ways has been that the Jap- 
anese people were governed, 
“always for their own good,” 
by a distant and _ invisible 
power. To question it was 
treason. Destroying _ this 
crust of tradition is the first 
necessity on the course to 
democracy. 

Even if it can be destroyed, however, 
on higher levels there are other tra- 
ditions equally old and equally stub- 
born. One of these is the reluctance of 
the average Japanese leader to go out 
on a limb. The more astute the poli- 
tician, the more counsel he will solicit, 
the more diffuse views he will try to 
reconcile. This inevitably befogs and 
obscures the real sources of power. It 
means that more influence is exerted 
by backstage counselors than by the 
leading players on the public platform. 
This process long has gone on, up to the 
very top. Of the 98 emperors in the 
last 1,425 years, 54 have relinquished 
visible power. A few were merely in- 
competent but the majority preferred 
to operate from behind the throne. Of 
the 41 shoguns, 23 gave up the title 
for the real power. The principle is 
summed up in two ancient proverbs: 
“Wield power in fact, never in name” 
and “He who holds power and shows it, 
is unworthy of power.” 


HE political parties which are al- 

lowed to exist by General MacAr- 
thur—with the exception of .the Com- 
munists who get clear-cut orders from 
their own private shogun in Moscow— 
still have no well-defined programs. The 
reason they have no programs is be- 
cause in Japan it is the men and the 
cliques behind the men who count and 
not the political principles. Whatever 
Cabinet succeeds Katayama, the names 
in it will represent no more than new 
puppets, manipulated on the stage from 
the same concealed sources of power. 





‘Acid 
Indigestion 
can sour 
the sweetest 
song—_ 
so I carry TUMS!” 


says 


Song Writer JIMMY McHUGH 





Composer of “Sunny Side of the Street,” “I'm in 
the Mood for Love’ and scores of other hits. 


‘‘Nothing gets a song writer out of tune 
quicker than acid indigestion,’’ says 
Jimmy. “So Tums go with me everywhere 

. the fastest, surest, handiest relief 
I know.” 


Don’t let acid indigestion upset your 
work, spoil your play. Take Tums— 
sure, handy Tums—and enjoy fast re- 
lief! And when you can’t sleep, don’t 
count sheep—count on Tums for a 
refreshing night’s rest. Tums not only 
neutralize excess acid almost instantly 
—Tums also coat the stomach with 
protective medication, so relief is 
more prolonged. Tums sweeten sour 
stomach, relieve that bloated feeling 
jiffy-quick. No soda or raw, harsh 
alkali in Tums, so Tums won’t over- 
alkalize and irritate your delicate 
stomach. Get Tums today—genuine 
Tums for the tummy! 


Widht and day, or home % 
alw, \ 

away, GlWays Carry Tum? 

10¢ ' 














3-roll package, a 
quarter— everywhere 





TUMS ARE ANTACID—not a laxative. For a 
laxative, use mild, dependable, all-vegetable NR 
(Nature’s Remedy). Get a 25c box today. 
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COSTA RICA: 
Who’s President? 


From the very first returns on the Feb. 8 
election, Otilio Ulate, candidate of the 
conservative National Democratic Union, 
appeared to be winning the Costa Rican 
Presidency. It had been a typically quiet 
Sunday election; no disturbances were re- 
ported, René Picado, Public Security Sec- 
retary and brother of the present chief of 
state, told reporters he believed it had 
been fair and free. 

The next day he changed his mind. The 
government National Republican candi- 
date, Rafael Angel Calderén Guardia, had 
acknowledged defeat and charged “scan- 
dalous fraud.” The Public Security Secre- 
tary then declared: “This has been a 
crooked election and does not represent the 
will of the people.” The Republican party 
claimed that at least 60,000 Costa Ricans 
were denied their vote because the Na- 
tional Electoral Tribunal failed to provide 
adequate registration facilities under the 
new election law. 

Shots in the Night: Calderén follow- 
ers, including Communists, demonstrated 
in San José and attacked Ulate’s newspa- 
per, Diario de Costa Rica. Their rioting 
reached its peak Feb. 11. Most of Ulate’s 
men stayed off the streets, as requested. 
but Calderonist gangs raced through the 
capital shouting “victory!” Gunfire was 
heard most of the night. One policeman 
killed and several people 
wounded. 

Calderén asked the National Electoral 
Tribunal not to proclaim the president- 
elect until he had time to submit docu- 
mented proof of irregularities at the polls. 


Was were 
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He would like Congress to call for a new 
election. Ulate maintained that this is im- 
possible under the constitution, and that 
the decision of the Tribunal should be fi- 
nal, as agreed upon by both parties be- 
fore the election. 

Meanwhile, thousands of uncounted bal- 
lots stored in a women’s college under po- 
lice custody were destroyed by a mysteri- 
ous fire. Latest unofficial returns gave 
Ulate 54,004 votes to Calderén’s 44,201. 

The Electoral Tribunal said it would 
not name the winner until it has fully ex- 
amined countrywide reports on how the 
election was conducted. It declared that 
Congress. which convenes in March, would 


have to decide whether the election was 
valid. 


BRAZIL: 


Cleanups 


Cariocas enthusiastically applauded their 
new Commandos Sanitarios last week for 
their efficient, if sometimes high-handed, 
cleaning up of Rio de Janeiro restaurants 
and bars. Created by the public-health de- 
partment and headed by Prof. Luis Caprig- 
lione, the commandos close dozens of eat- 
ing places daily for infringing the sanitary 
laws. 

Newspaper pictures of some of the 
kitchens showed astounding conditions: 
one cook with a swollen ulcerated lee. 
others using cooking utensils for bathing, 
rats and cockroaches by the dozens. The 
commandos attack the vermin with DDT. 
smash cracked crockery, and force the 
worst restaurants to shut down until they 
conform to commando orders. 

At first the hotel and bar syndicate 
pleaded that the campaign be eased. But 


International 


Havana trolley cars suffer when high-school students riot 


a 
after sending a member on tour with the 
commandos, the syndicate hailed the “ney 
and honest generation whose silence cap, 
not be bought.” For once there is no dis 
crimination, though the higher-class dip. 
ing rooms are not as guilty as the gmal 
“oreasy spoons.” ‘ 

Capriglione estimates that more than 
80 per cent of Rio’s restaurants should by 
cleaned up. Despite anonymous threaten. 
ing letters and some interference from jp. 
fluential Brazilians, he and his men ap 
determined to carry on until not one Rig 
-ating place is a menace to public health, 

Red Riding Hoods: Contrasted with 
this official efficiency is the work of the 
new civil-police radio patrol, which Cario- 
cas ridicule at every opportunity. Each of 
its twenty radio-equipped cars carries one 
civil “investigator” and two of the dreaded 
red-capped special police. President En 
rico Gaspar Dutra promised to abolish the 
brutal special police, but they are still on 
duty. At last Cariocas are getting even 
with them: Half the calls the patrol re. 
ceives to break up rowdy parties and fights 
or to prevent suicides are practical jokes, 
The “little red riding hoods,” as they are 
nicknamed, are having a hard time keep. 
ing their dignity. 


CUBA: 


School Days: 


Pirates and the United States Navy put 
the little town of Guantanamo and its 
well-sheltered bay on the map. Last week 
its high-school students put the Eastern 
Cuban city in the headlines. Twenty-three 
teen-agers staged a hunger strike to de 
mand a new school building. To break upa 
demonstration, police shot into a group and 
gravely wounded two students. Sym- 
pathetic merchants closed their — shops, 
union members stopped work, and_ the 
army took over to maintain order. 

The students of Havana took up Guan 
tanamo’s cause, adding some education 
gripes of their own. While carnival guests 
and UN _ trade-organization — delegates 
watched, hundreds of youths stopped 
downtown traffic during the lunch hour 
Feb. 10. 

They attacked about a dozen  street- 
cars, cut trolley lines, and threw seats 
out of broken windows. Then they barri- 
caded themselves inside their Institute and 
surrendered only when President Ramon 
Grau San Martin promised to solve theit 
grievances. Police arrested 22 rioters. 

On Feb. 11, the Cuban Cabinet appro 
priated $100,000 to build a new school in 
Guantanamo. The city’s youngsters cele- 
brated wildly and went back to their 
studies. But Havana students «demon 
strated again, this time protesting the 
arrest of their 22 schoolmates. The court 
released them Feb. 13, pending trial on 
charges of public disorder and destruction 
of the streetcars. 


Newsweek, February 23. 1948 
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Newer! Smarter! Finer 


it 


This new Chevrolet for '48 brings you all of Chevrolet's 
Big-Car performance, comfort and dependability; now 
stepped up in style and value to create a new standard 
of BIG-CAR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST. It’s America’s 
biggest money's worth! That’s why more people drive 
Chevrolets than drive any other make of car. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET “22% IS FIRST! 
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Bing Crosby: Street cleaner’s friend 


Der Bingle: Chosen “Honorary Mayor” 


of Elko, Nev., Bina Crossy visited the 
city, posed for pictures alternately as 
mayor and street cleaner, then announced 
he was giving the town $5,000 for a new 
swimming pool. 


Alien? A native-born American seaman, 


Witi1amM Resuouz, was married in Italy 
in 1946 to a Scandinavian girl he had met 
in Port Said, Egypt. Later that year a 
son, Neils, was born to them in Rome. 
Under a 1940 statute, Neils was not an 
American citizen because his father had 
not lived in the United States for five 
years after his sixteenth birthday. When 
he was ore month old, Neils was brought 
to America on a 60-day visitor’s permit. 
Last week, when he was aged 16 months, 
his father decided to send him to Denmark 
to join his grandmother and later reenter 
this country under a Danish. quota, so 
there would be no question about his 
status. Although Attorney General Tom 
C. Clark ruled that the boy’s status “could 
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be adjusted here” without deportation, the 
24-year-old father stuck to his decision 
as “a matter of principle.” 


Narrow Eseape: It was like a scene in 
“The Secret Life of Walter Mitty” for 
Danny Kaye. He had just left the House 
of Commons and was rolling through the 
courtyard in his car when the Archbishop 
of Canterbury strolled into its path. Danny 
screamed, the policemen shouted, and the 
archbishop leaped out of the way. Then 
the Primate of the Church of England 
stuck his head in the car window. “Young 


man,” he scolded, “you very nearly at- 


tained a measure of real fame.” 


Title Bout: Heavyweight champion Jor 
Louis won a no-punch battle with Thomas 
Delaney in a New York night club. As 
Louis was leaving, Delaney approached 
him. “So you’re Joe Louis,” he said. “Well, 
I'm going to beat Walcott to the title. 
I’m going to become the first Irish heavy- 
weight champion of the world.” Taking a 
wild swing at the champ’s jaw, Delaney 
fell on his face. At the police station, Lt. 
James Giattini found a Superman button 
in Delaney’s pocket. 


Personal Polities: Mrs. ALF HEIBEerG 
of Washington, Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s 
first wife and sister of James H. R. Crom- 
well, confessed that people think “I ought 
to keep my cyclone-cellar lid down for a 
while” when she told the columnist Earl 
Wilson that MacArthur was not her idea 
of a candidate. “If he’s a dark horse,” she 
said, “he’s in the last roundup.” 


Tragedy: Through the years that she 
spent in a Nazi concentration camp and in 
Siberia, Mrs. SHenke Braty dreamed of 
the day she would be able to see Hyman 
Silverstein, her brother. With the war’s 
end Silverstein began negotiations to bring 
her to the United States. Last week, Mrs. 
Bialy arrived in New York only to learn 
that he had died as her ship docked. 


Chicago Herald-American 


The Rebholzes feared their son Neils was a “deportable alien” 


‘ Los Angeles Examiner 
Robin: Young ladies need a gun 


Desperado: When Rosin Knorr, 2, of 
Los Angeles, Calif., decided to take a walk 
in the small hours, she made sure that 
she had adequate protection. The police 
found her wandering about, dressed in 
pajamas and carrying a toy pistol. Her 
frantic parents took her home. 


Growing Pains: Because Epwarp Josrrn 
Conrapson, 13, of Los Angeles weir’ 

197 pounds and stands 6 feet % inch 
tall, he is suing a dairy for $75,725 in dam- 
ages. Edward was helping deliver milk 
and was thrown from the side of the 
truck. His mother said the boy weighed 
150 pounds and measured 5 feet 2 inches 
when the accident occurred on July 7, 
1946. She charged that his pituitary gland 
had been disturbed. 


Doom: Former Gov. Georce Ear ie, of 
Pennsylvania sang a threnody for the 
atomic age when he told the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee that New York 
and Washington would be the chief targets 
of enemy attack in the next war. “Frankly, 
I don’t believe there is better than an even 
chance that any of us will be here five 
years from today,” he said. 


Crime: Henry Esere of Philadelphia 
learned that crime pays only temporarily 
when he was sentenced to a 25- to 50-year 
term for burglary. Eberle signed a 6i)-page 
confession admitting 396 robberies. Police 
estimated that his loot amounted to about 
$1,000,000. “You would have been in the 
big money if you had been honest,” Judge 
Clare Gerald Fenerty told Eberle. 


Cabinet Crisis: After 841 ballots, the 
Cambridge, Mass., City Council was still 
unable to elect a mayor. Hyman Put, 75, 
dean of city councilors, cast his 841st bal- 
lot with a physician at his side. At the 
previous balloting he had collapsed be- 
cause of high blood pressure. 


Newsweek, February 23, 1948 
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491 units of Thermopane, installed in 
1938 in the Marathon Corporation’s 
office building, Menasha, Wis:, have 
given uninterrupted, trouble-free serv- 
ice. Architect: Eschweiler & Eschweiler, 
Milwaukee. 
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To exclude annoying machinery noise and assure max- 
imum employee comfort and -efficiency, the Belden 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, glazed its office 
partitions with Thermopane insulating units. 

. 


PLASTICS—Molding Materials, Glues and 
Industriai Resins, Coating Compounds 


PLASKON DIVISION, Toledo, Ohio 


Maybe you never thought about it, but the average 
office building or factory has as much... sometimes 
more... glass as structural material in its walls. 
Alert management of companies, erecting new struc- 
tures or renovating existing ones, is choosing Thermo- 
pane because it is the most modern windowpane 
available. 

Thermopane is a complete insulating unit com- 
posed of two or more panes of glass separated by 
dehydrated air and sealed around the edges with a 
metal-to-glass bond. In addition to providing year- 
round insulation, Thermopane assures more accurate 
and economic control of air-conditioning equipment, 
reduces sound transmission, minimizes roomside con- 
densation on glass, and eliminates down drafts at 
windows. Its sound insulation makes Thermopane a 
preferred product for inside glass partitions. 

Thermopane is readily available from L-O-F Glass 
Distributors located in principal cities. Over 60 
standard sizes facilitate its use in all types of con- 
struction. 

Complete information about Thermopane is avail- 
able upon request. Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Com- 


pany, 1428A Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


ONLY LIBBEY-OWENS:PORD MAKES fermopane 
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Battle of Britain 


The legendary irresistible force collided 
with the immovable object last week in 
the British House of Commons. The re- 
sult struck to the heart of the Labor 
party’s “Cradle to the Grave” security 
program. 

The antagonists were Aneurin Bevan 
who, as Minister of Health, is one of the 
most mysterious and intriguing figures in 
the British Government, and the British 
Medical Association, a powerful body 
representing most of the nation’s 54,000 
doctors. The issue was socialized medicine, 
or, more accurately, the National Health 
Service Act which Parliament passed near- 
ly two years ago. 

The National Health Service Act takes 
effect July 5. It is part of a four-way 
scheme, first conceived by Sir William 
Beveridge, to superintend the Briton’s 
physical being from a few weeks before 
birth to the time of burial. Under this leg- 
islation, a man, his wife, and his depend- 
ents will be entitled to full and free 
medical attention, sickness or unemploy- 
ment pay, pensions, and state-aided fu- 
nerals. In return, each family will pay an 
average of a little less than $1 a week in 
national insurance stamps. 

The Doctor’s Dilemma: Of this leg- 
islation, the National Health Service Act 
is the most important and the most con- 
troversial. It is intended to set up a State 
Medical Service, free to everyone. Doctors 
and dentists are invited, but not required, 
to take part as paid, full-time serv- 
ants of the state, or as part-time 
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doctors act in July as they vote in Jan- 
uary, the whole system may well be im- 
periled. 

Bevan’s Battle: As for the current 
news, Bevan, with recriminations running 
high, finally gathered the full force of the 
government behind him. On Feb. 9, he 
asked the House of Commons to reaffirm 
its approval of free medical care for every 
person in Britain. 

Towering above the dispatch box the 
Health Minister, perhaps the greatest mas- 
ter of invective in the House, flayed the 
BMA for nearly an hour. In his thick 
Welsh accent he cried that he was the 
victim of a “squalid political conspiracy” 
by “this small world of politically poisoned 
people.” Tilting his great jaw, he shook 
his silvery mane and slapped the dispatch 
box to drive home his points, or leaned 
over it to challenge the Tories. 

“If a doctor thinks that acceptance of 
the basic salary is turning him into a 
salaried state servant, it is open to him to 
hand the salary back,” he roared. “The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will be de- 
lighted.” 

The chief Tory speaker, R. A. Butler, 
rebuked Bevan for intemperance and hinted 
that the Health Minister was trying to 
“intimidate” the doctors. The health pro- 
gram is in “great danger,” Butler said. He 
urged that the care of the sick “work by 
agreement and not by coercion.” 

Nevertheless, Bevan got his way. The 
response of the House was to approve 
without formal vote a government motion 
welcoming the health act and expressing 
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satisfaction with the terms offered the 
doctors. An opposition amendment to the 
motion was defeated 337 to 178. 


The Alcoholic Veteran 


Even the harassed doctors, long used 
to sobering up lost-week-end revelers. had 
never seen anything like it. From Friday 
to Monday, drunken veterans reeled into 
Veterans Administration hospitals de. 
manding the cure. Of the thousands who 
applied, about 10,000 veterans were 
treated for alcoholism in 1947, as com. 
pared with 6,459 in 1946 and 3.529 jn 
1945. 

Although tests showed that almost none 
of the alcoholics had service-connected 
disabilities or appeared to be suffering 
from alcoholism because of service con- 
nections, alarmed relatives, energetic lo- 
cal politicians, and veterans’ organizations 
insisted that they be cared for in the al- 
ready overcrowded VA hospitals. 

Boozers: In exasperation, authorities 
finally made a nationwide survey among 
the VA hospitals. Last week Dr. Harvey 
Tompkins, assistant chief of the neuro- 
psychiatric division, gave Nrwswerk 
these facts: 
> Two thirds of the veteran cases are “pure, 
uncomplicated alcoholism,” with no evi- 
dence of mental illness. The others have 
accompanying mental or emotional ail- 
ments ranging from manic-depressive psy- 
choses to less serious psychoneuroses. More 
than 10 per cent of all VA neuropsychiat- 
ric cases are alcoholics. (Inexplicably, the 
Southeast and Southwest account 





servants with some private patients. 
Under the plan, general practitioners 
will receive a basic salary of $1,200 
a year, plus “capitation fees” of 
about $3 a year for each public 
patient. 

Headed by Harley Street top- 
hatters, the British Medical Associa- 
tion has taken violent issue with 
Bevan on the workings of such a 
plan, although the idea of a national 
health service is generally applauded. 
The BMA doctors are particularly 
opposed to the basic salary, which, 
they claim, will make them nothing 
more than civil servants. To a lesser 
degree, they object to the abolition 
of the sale of practices, to provisions 
which would prevent doctors from 
practicing in “over-doctored areas,” 
and to refusal to allow court ap- 
peals to doctors dismissed from the 
service on grounds of inefficiency. 

What took the whole issue back to 
Parliament was the BMA’s action 
on Jan. 31 in organizing a plebiscite 
to determine how the doctors felt 
about joining the service. Results 
will be announced next week, and 
it is generally believed that the ma- 
jority will go against Bevan. If the 








Bevan: Just remeniber 
the comforting thought: 
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for more than half the alcoholic 
patients.) 

> The Veterans Administration has 
no specific treatment for alcoholism. 
In some instances it takes weeks, 
and in others months or years, to 
curb the craving for drink. VA doc- 
tors have tried insulin injections, 
forced vomiting to make the men 
“rum-sick,” and group  psychother- 
apy—but with very little success. 

In some hospitals, Dr. Tompkins 
said, “as few as 10 per cent of the 
patients show themselves amenable 
to treatment at all.” The great ma- 
jority entering the hospital with un- 
complicated alcoholism merely stay 
long enough to sober up and then 
demand release. 

AA Aid: For the veteran who 
wants to recover, VA doctors rec- 
ommend Alcoholics Anonymous help 
as the best course. Nearly all VA in- 
stitutions have made a working ar- 
rangement with this group, provid- 
ing space in the hospitals for AA 
meetings and personal interviews 
with the patients. In turn, many 
cured veterans become AA crusaders 
and work in the wards on new cases. 

Promising research projects 11 psy- 
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now under way at the Roanoke and Rich- 
mond, Va., hospitals. But on the whole, 
VA administrators find the alcoholism pic- 
ture a gloomy one. 

“We can’t carry the full load,” Dr. 
Tompkins said, “any more than we could 
ever take care of all the physical diseases 
a veteran might have. If alcoholism is 
service-connected, or if it aggravates a 
service-connected disability, then it is our 
obligation to give immediate care. If it is 
not, then the veteran’s own community 
should cooperate with us.” 


Drugs for Relief 


Four new drugs, promising relief to suf- 

ferers from a wide range of diseases, were 
announced last week: 
> A British-developed synthetic, Myanesin, 
has proved helpful in relaxing the muscles 
of poliomyelitis victims during painful re- 
habilitation of damaged parts. Tests con- 
ducted at the Neurological Institute; New 
York, also show that Myanesin relieves 
some types of arthritis. The drug is taken 
intravenously. 
> Aerosporin, a penicillin-like remedy re- 
ported by Dr. P. N. Swift of the County 
Hospital, Farnborough, England, in the 
journal Lancet, is said to control whooping 
cough. Ten young patients, from one 
month to 21% years, responded to the anti- 
biotic within the first 48 hours. Aerosporin 
is not yet available commercially. 
> A substance called Decapryn, developed 
by the William S. Merrell Co. and described 
by Dr. Ethan Allan Brown of Boston, 
seems to have helped 80 per cent of the 
hay-fever patients treated and more than 
85 per cent of those with hives. In bron- 
chial asthma, the effects varied. Of 54 
patients, 30 per cent were markedly re- 
lieved, 40 per cent moderately so, and the 
remainder were unaffected. 
PA new synthetic drug known as Com- 
pound No. 887 (chemical name, beta-di- 
ethylaminoethyl 9, 10-dihydroanthracene- 
§-carboxylate hydrochloride) , reported by 
Dr. Milton M. Hartnian of San Francisco, 
has relieved the night suffering of approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of 60 patients with a 
“moderately severe” form of asthma. Be- 
cause of its soporific effect, the drug can- 
not be taken during an active day. But its 
ability to check wheezing, shortness of 
breath, and coughing usually gives the 
patient a good night’s sleep. 


Parran Out, Scheele In 


On April 6 the world’s best-known pub- 
lic-health official will step out of office. 
After twelve years as Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service, 
Thomas Parran, the scrappy 55-year-old 
foe of disease and bad health conditions, 
will not be reappointed by President Tru- 
man. In his place, the President last week 
named Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, 40, now 
Assistant Surgeon General and director of 
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the National Cancer Institute, Bethesda, 
Md. 

Dr. Parran, who was New York State 
Health Commissioner under Gov. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, went to Washington in 1936 
as Surgeon General on Mr, Roosevelt’s 
appointment. During his three terms as 
chief of the USPHS, Parran upped the ap- 
propriation from $14,486,000 to more than 
$100,000,000 a year for the last four years. 
He started the service’s spectacularly suc- 
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Dr. Scheele, new health chief 


cessful Venereal Disease Control Program, 
the Cancer and Mental Health Programs. 
the National Hospital Survey and Con- 
struction Program, and, during the war, 
the United States Cadet Nurse Corps. 

Scheele, a native of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
began his USPHS work in 1934. He served 
in Europe with the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment and the Army’s preventive-medi- 
cine section. Last July he was made head 
of the Cancer Institute. 

Neither Dr. Parran nor the White House 
offered any explanation of the change, al- 
though some critics began blasting that it 
was because Parran was one of the last 
of the Roosevelt New Deal employes. But 
Oscar Ewing, Parran’s boss as Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, said it was merely a 
matter of rotation—that this job, which is 
open only to career officers, must be rotated 
for the sake of morale just as the highest 
armed-forces posts are shifted about. 

Ewing added that Dr. Parran had been 
asked to go to various overseas fields, as 
the international aspects of public health 
had grown in importance, but that he 
could not meet all the demands in that 
direction and still run the public-health 
service. 

Parran, who retains his permanent rank 
as colonel, said he had no future plans. 
He is going ahead with a short Florida va- 
cation, arranged before Scheele’s appoint- 
ment. Then he will return to Washington 
to serve out his term. 


SCIENCE —— 
Gold by Alehemy 


Another gold strike has just been made 
in California, but it definitely will not 
send prospectors stampeding out to stake 
claims. The news of the discovery appears 
on the sober pages of the current Physical 
Review and comes from the radiation and 
chemistry laboratories of the University 
of California at Berkeley. There, analyzing 
the debris of metals exposed to the atomic 
beam of one of the smaller cyclotrons, Dr. 
Geoffrey Wilkinson extracted seven kinds 
of radioactive gold, two of them brand- 
new items on the chemical list. 

The trouble with this process of al- 
chemy, from an economic standpoint, is 
that the raw materials are platinum and 
iridium, both of which are costlier than 
gold.* Nor would the product be suitable 
for making wedding rings, since these 
isotopes of gold are unstable. They decay 
over periods ranging from 4.7 hours to 
195 days. 


Steering the V-2 


The V-2 rocket figured in the week’s 
news both as a carrier of instruments for 
pure scientific research and as a potential 
weapon more deadly than it was in the 
hands of its German inventors. 

As a vehicle for scientific apparatus, it 
has brought important tidings from the 
upper atmosphere, showing that cosmic 
rays reach their maximum at a height of 
34 miles and remain at the same intensity 
from there to the V-2’s ceiling of 100 miles. 

As a weapon, the V-2 may turn out to 
be the prototype guided missile after all. 
The Nazis never could control the rocket 
after firmg. The United States Army has 
now succeeded in steering it right, left, up, 
and down by radio signals from the ground. 


The Prodigy Who Grew 


The usual newspaper feature story about 
the boy genius of yesteryear tells how 
an enterprising reporter eventually tracks 
him down in some humble job as a clerk. 
The story of Julian Schwinger is different. 

Schwinger was a boy genius, all right. 
That became known sixteen years ago in 
New York when an instructor at Townsend 
Harris High School noticed the 14-year-old 
sophomore browsing casually through an 
article by P. A. M. Dirac in the erudite 
Physical Review. That started a buzz of 
impressed gossip in scientific circles, be- 
cause Dirac’s contributions were the last 
word in atomic physics, and to understand 
them required a good knowledge of Ein- 
stein’s relativity, quantum mechanies, and 
the highest mathematics. 

Last week Dr. Julian Schwinger reached 
his 30th birthday, having lived up to his 
early promise. Harvard made him a full 





*Current prices per ounce are: platinum $72, 
iridium $85, and gold $35. 
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professor last July. And the current Phys- 
ical Review carries three contributions by 
Schwinger—one giving a new solution to a 
nineteenth-century puzzle about sound 
waves, another on neutrons, and a third 
pointing the way out of a crucial dilemma 
which for months had baffled the world’s 
atomic scientists. 

Dirac, Plus: The problem was wheth- 
er to discard or to repair the Dirac theory 
of the atom. The theory had served science 
for years. It had predicted things that 
later came true, including the discovery 
of positive electrons. But experiments dur- 
ing the last vear, one of them by Prof. 
Willis Lamb of Columbia (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 29, 1947), had shown a small but 
persistent discrepancy. The apparent er- 
ror was enough to stand the world of phys- 
ics on its collective ear. The Physical Re- 
view abounded with attempted explana- 
tions, none fully satisfactory. 

Last Jan. 31, Professor Schwinger 
turned up at Columbia University, where 


at a loss as to just what had been accom- 
plished. One consolation was that some 
of the scientists were out of their depth, 
too. “Dr. Schwinger penetrated so deeply,” 
said The New York Herald Tribune, “that 
before long his audience was a good dis- 
tance behind him. When, in conclusion, 
he began a sentence ‘It is quite clear,’ he 
was forced to wait until the wry laughter 
died down.” 

The New York Times was more lyrical. 
Dr. Schwinger, it said, “hurdled over hith- 
erto unsurmountable mathematical ob- 
stacles” to provide “a new mathematical 
compass to guide physicists in the dark 
jungles of the nucleus of the atom, prom- 
ising to lead them to hitherto forbidden 
domains concerning the innermost work- 
ings of the material universe.” 

What was this all about? Physicists, used 
to thinking in mathematical symbols, found 
it difficult to explain in ordinary words. 
Schwinger’s own lay version goes like this: 
It has been known since Einstein’s early 





Now 30, and still a prodigy: Dr. Julian Schwinger of Harvard 


1,500 members of the American Physical 
Society were gathered for an annual meet- 
ing. The rumor spread that he had the 
answer. When he rose to lecture on “recent 
developments in quantum electrodynam- 
ics” the hall was so packed that hundreds 
of scientists, including top figures of the 
atom-bomb project, couldn’t crowd in. At 
one point, when the young physicist put 
some satisfactory symbols on the black- 
board, the audience went into spontaneous 
and unprecedented applause. The society 
again broke precedent by tearing up its 
schedule so that Schwinger could give an 
encore at the McMillin Theater, Colum- 
bia’s largest hall. 

Reporters were assured from all sides 
that history was being made but were 
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work that the mass of.a moving object 
increases with its speed. The new idea is 
that the mass also changes if the object 
moves in a curve instead of a straight 
line. In the case of an electron traveling 
around the nucleus of the atom, its mass 
is slightly reduced. At all times, the elec- 
tron is in the process of giving out a bit 
of energy to the universe and grabbing 
it back into itself. 

These concepts, when worked out im 
numbers, account for the apparent error 
in the Dirac theory. The theory does not 
have to be thrown out. Instead, as inter- 
preted by Schwinger, the theory has more 
meaning than ever, and will be extremely 
useful in attacking the mystery of what 
holds the nucleus of the atom together. 


From the time he began studying Dirac 
at the age of 14, Schwinger has moved 
along steadily, in a seemingly lazy way, 
through the forward scouting areas of 
physics. He began making original con- 
tributions while still an undergraduate at 
City College. Columbia, on the initiative 
of its famous physicist I. I. Rabi, took 
him in at that point. Attending hardly any 
classes, Schwinger got his bachelor’s de- 
gree at 18, his doctorate at 21. The Na- 
tional Research Council sent him on a 
fellowship to California, where he studied 
with Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer, now known 
as the builder of the atom bomb. 

Schwinger himself did some theoretical 
work on the atom-bomb project in Chica- 
go, but he soon moved to Cambridge, 
Mass., to work on radar. The secret and 
well-guarded Radiation Laboratory at 
M.LT., home of microwave development, 
valued the physicist’s talents so highly that 
it made special concessions to his habit 
of working from sunset to dawn. An en- 
tire wing of the laboratory was kept light- 
ed all night for his benefit. The laboratory 
director finally arranged for Schwinger to 
conduct a series of seminars at 4 p.m. 
so as to get him to arrive that “early.” 
Fellow workers say he provided a num- 
ber of elegant and highly practical solu- 
tions to the new problems of handling ra- 
dio transmission at extremely short wave 
lengths. 

Gadget Wateher: Schwinger is no ex- 
perimenter, but he likes to sit around 
a laboratory while other people operate 
the gadgets. Shortly after the war, when 
physicists were rushing to design bigger 
atom-smashinge machines and_ souped-up 
cyclotrons, Schwinver joined the fun by 
predicting that fast-moving electrons in the 
synchrotron would give out visible light 
This came true in the General Electric 
Research Laboratories (NEWSWEEK, \ay 
26, 1947) . He also invented a new machine 
in this family. Its intricate magnet has 
never been built, but the paper design is 
remembered as the “Schwingtron.” 

Nobody has ever seen Schwinger work- 
ing hard. He accomplishes his theorizing 
while apparently half asleep. When he 
reads he just seems to flip the pages quick- 
ly and casually, whether the subject mat- 
ter is the most abstruse mathematics or a 
month-old comic strip. Shy and retiring in 
informal conversation, he comes to life on 
the lecture platform. Without apparent 
preparation, he delivers beautiful talks in 
a resonant voice. He is adept at han:(ling 
microphone and blackboard. 

Short, broad-shouldered, with smooth, 
handsome features, Schwinger at 30 looks 
more like a student than a professor. He 
has no hobbies but is fond of clas-ical 
music, steaks, and big automobiles. \\ hen 
he was married last June in Boston he 
took a busman’s honeymoon by driving 
west, visiting the Los Alamos atom lab- 
oratory and giving a talk before a physics 
meeting in California. 


* Newsweek, February 23, 1948 
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“The outward forms the inward man reveal” —OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


31 CHEMICALS helped make that shirt! 


And those chemicals— plus many others— bring you 
brand-new fabrics of finest quality. They create new color 
effects and radiant “combination” tones and patterns in 
modern clothing... 
better fabrics are made possible by better materials. 


rugs... draperies... blankets. These 


Chemically made fibers, for example, that challenge 
nature’s best in wear and appearance. Better chemicals, too, 
in wetting agents...shrink-proofing treatments ...solvents 
for dyes... and other “musts” that are a part of modern 
textile manufacturing. 

Also in the picture are stainless steels for dyeing vats 
that are easy to clean and resistant to corrosive acids and 
alkalies. Plastics for bobbins, pins, levers, control handles 





Why fabrics get better all the time 


Products of Divisions and Units include 





and for many another tool part. And even such new and 
better materials as synthetic sapphire for the thousands of 
thread guides on huge textile machines. 

Producing these better materials and many others—for 
the use of science and industry and the benefit of mankind 
—is the work of the people of UNION CARBIDE. 


FREE: You are invited to send for the illustrated booklet, “Products 
and Processes,” which describes the ways in which industry uses 
UCC’s Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases and Plastics, 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC) NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Surpassing the fines 


4 PLY and 6 PLY 
BLACK or WHITE SIDEWALL 

















sttire we ever built 


Here is the culmination of more than 
30 years experience with Top Quality. 
Its owners can be confident of safety, 
performance and comfort surpassing any 
they have ever known, even from their 


General Tires of the past. 





It is for those who know the wisdom 
of choosing the tire that dares to be 
worth more. The least of its difference 


is the difference in price. 
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Much Thats New..and. 








| More Safety from All "Round Vision 
» of New “Pilot-House” Cabs! 


Note the tremendously increased 
vision of new Dodge cabs. Wind- 
shields and windows are higher and 
wider. New rear quarter windows 
are available, adding still more to 
vision and to safety. You get true 
*“‘Pilot-House’” vision in all directions. 
They are the safest cabs ever built. 








? More Comfort from New Adjust- 
- able “Air-O-Ride” Seats! 


**Air-O-Ride” seats give the kind of 
comfort you want. You may have a 
“soft” seat . . . or you can ride ona 
“‘firm’”’ or “‘medium”’ seat. You con- 
trol cushion “give’’ by a lever at the 
bottom of the front seat. Seven full 
inches of seat adjustment provide 
the right legroom for every driver. 











More Safety. ..» More Comfort... 





« from New All-Weather Ventilation! 


Whether the thermometer is ten be- 
low or a hundred above—you’re 
comfortable! 'That’s because of the 
availability of an ingenious combi- 
nation of fresh air intake, newly de- 
signed hot water truck heater, with 
powerful fan and defroster tubes, 
vent windows and cowl ventilator. 
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OR RIGHT TURN 


Paitin OLD RIGHT TURN 


4 Easier Handling because of New 
= Chassis Design! 


By moving the front axle back under 
the frame and moving the engine 
forward, Dodge has greatly im- 
proved maneuverability and weight 
distribution. Dodge has also wider 
front axle tread plus a new type of 
cross steering, which permits a full 
37° turning angle to left or right. 





e .. And Your New Dodge Truck will 
be “Joh-Rated,” too! 


Every unit of your truck ... from 
engine to rear axle. . . will be ““Jo!- 
Rated’’ for economy, dependability, 
performance, and long life. The 28 
basic chassis and body models are 
engineered and built for gross vehicle 
weights up to 23,000 lbs., and for 
gross train weights up to 40,000 lbs. 
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FIT THE JOB...LAST LONCER 




















Heidt’s Sensation 


The critical welcome given Horace 
Heidt’s return to the air (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 29, 1947) was as cold as a New York 
flat in February. Variety called the rou- 
tine “pretentious, ponderous, and com- 
plex.” And The New York Times groaned 
that the dusted-off amateur hour was “the 
dreariest program of its type this season.” 
Had it not been for a handsome 18-year- 
old named Dick Contino the show (NBC, 
Sunday, 10:30-11 p.m., EST) might now 
be headed for the boneyard. Instead, 
this week Heidt is headlining at the 
Capitol Theater in New York, glowing 
with an economy-sized Hooperating and 
a brand-new renewal from his sponsor, 
Philip Morris. 

The master of a souped-up accordion, 
Contino was the winner of the first Heidt 
broadcast from Fresno, Calif. A week later 
he moved into foreign territory to take on 
contestants from the University of South- 
ern California. Again, Contino copped the 
$250 first prize. 

Last week, Dick was in New York, an 
eleven-week winner against home-grown 
talent in cities across the country. Even 
the studio audience in Brooklyn, the cita- 
del of Chauvinism, hadn’t been able to 
vote against him. And for every live audi- 
ence, Dick was also wowing a mushroom- 
ing group of listeners. 

For the high-school boy 
with a big, broad smile had be- 
come a proficient’ showman, 
handsomely costumed by 
Heidt and increasingly wise to 
the tricks of the trade. This 
week, it hardly seemed possi- 
ble that Contino would lose to 
either the Bronx or Manhat- 
tan contestants. Those hurdles 
over, he would sit back until 
next fall and a contest with 
three other quarter finalists for 
the grand prize of $5,000 and 
a movie contract. 


Easier Aces 


Goodman Ace shifted the 
cigar to the other corner of his 
mouth and spoke dryly: “I’m 
trying to prove a point to 
radio. It can have adult 
comedy.” 

The difficulty of making 
that particular point is one 
which Ace well knows. But he 
was cheerful about the out- 
look. “I don’t think the listen- 
ers are the 12-year-old minds,” 
he said, disagreeing with a fa- 
vorite trade grouch. “The peo- 
ple who aren’t so bright are 
the ones who come to [radio] 
studios.” 

Having thus spoken, Ace 
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and his wife Jane started their second ra- 
dio series in seventeen years, and their first 
before a studio audience. Its title: mr. ace 
& JANE (CBS, Saturday, 7-7:30 p.m., 
EST). 

Horses to Mikes: Capitalizing on 
Jane is as great a habit with Goodman 
Ace as is his passion for making radio 
adult. He’s been at both since 1930. A 
ham-skinning drama critic on The Kansas 
City (Mo.) Journal-Post in 1928, Goody 
started supplementing race-track losses* 
with a radio job. For $10 a show, he was 
a male, if undistinguished, version of Lou- 
ella Parsons. This unprofitable situation 
might have continued indefinitely had not 
the artists for the next program failed 
to show up one night. Ace filled in with 
an ad-lib bridge-table conversation with 
Jane, who just happened to be around. 
Thus was born Easy Aces. 

For fourteen and a half years the serial 
cavorted along the air waves, ribbing first 
the bridge fad and then sliding into an 
average-man-and-wife-and-tribulations sit- 
uation. It was adult comedy that was 
funny, with Jane as the fountainhead of 
much of the humor. For her writer-hus- 
band had happily made her the still un- 
challenged mistress of the malapropian 
cliché (“He’s a_ ragged individualist,” 





*A veteran track player until the pari-mutuels 
brought too many crowds, Ace is the inventor of 
the line. “I have the horses right where they want 
me.” 
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The Aces (Jane in the background) are back 
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THE 


LOCATION 
OF YOUR PLANT 


MAY WELL 
DETERMINE 
YOUR PROFITS! 


By selecting plant sites with profit 
advantages, you get a head-start 
over competition. The Wabash 
Industrial Department helps you 
choose wisely, by furnishing you 
with pertinent data about hundreds 
of available sites... centrally located 
sites with a strong profit potential. 


Low-cost power and fuel... abun- 
dant raw materials...a dependable 
supply of labor... and the efficient 
freight and passenger service of 
the Wabash... these are the factors 
which may well determine your 
profits. Before you buy, get the 
facts from Wabash. No obligation, 
of course. Just phone or write: 


H. H. McINTYRE 
General Industrial Agent ,Wabash Railroad Co. 
Room D-14 Railway Exchange Building 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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. For peak 
listening pleas- 
ure hear lovely Risé 
Stevens with a Bendix, the 
Real Voice of Radio. 


The Prudential ‘Family Hour” starring Risé Stevens, 
*Bendix Radio, first choice of Sunday afternoon, over CBS. 
the airljnes, protects you when 
you buy as when you fly with 


gg , No other instrument can match this beautiful 
matchless Aviation Quality. 


radio-phonograph because none _ combines 
exclusive Bendix Hush-O-Matic, Ratio-Detector 
FM, Swing-A-Door, Aviation Quality.* See 
Model 1524 at better dealers everywhere, 
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Fastest to all intermediate points 
Hundreds of shippers ship thousands of 
tons of freight millions of miles via PIE with 


safety, speed, economy and dependability! 
Investigate now! 
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RADIO 





“We're insufferable friends,” “Time 
wounds all heels.”) Their satire was equal- 
ly inimitable. Yet when Goody stopped 
the routine in 1945 after a row with his 
sponsors the wails came mostly from ra- 
dio’s inner circles. 

Untroubled by such a logical conclu- 
sion, Ace next permitted $3,500 a week to 
woo him as gag writer on the Danny Kaye 
show. The program was the resounding 
flop of 1946. Next. Ace took the ponderous 
title of supervisor of CBS comedy and va- 
riety programs. The only tangible result 
of this alliance was Ace’s return to the 
microplione last week. 

The Radio Beam: Easy Aces addicts 
will quickly recognize the dry wit of the 
new program. “Jane and I,” Ace explained 

listeners last week, “are the typical, 
average married couple, living in the typi- 
cal little Eastern town called New York 
City .. . Like the typical average family 
we live next door to a radio announcer 
[who] like all announcers [is] always prac- 
ticing his commercials.” And since Ace has 
cast himself as an advertising executive 
the industry can get ready to duck. 





Current Listening 

Ture Foro Tueater. NBC, Sun- 
day, 5-6 pm., EST. Sponsored by 
the Ford Motor Co. When it started 
in October this show loudly pro- 
claimed its interest in obtaining orig- 
inal scripts from name writers. Using 
a well-padded checkbook as_ bait, 
Ford so far has made only one big 
catch: Robert E. Sherwood, play- 
wright, Roosevelt ghost writer, and 
ex-OW]I official. His idea was a radio 
follow- -up to his stage hit of 1938, 

“Abe Lincoln in Illinois.” the sequel 
to be called “Abe“Lincoln in Wash- 
ington”—an experimental sequence 
which gave point to the running ar- 
gument as to which is better for 
radio, an original script or an 
adaptation. 

Last week Ford broadcast its 
truncated version of the Illinois 
story and followed with the Wash- 
ington story this Sunday. All things 
considered, Sherwood came off better 
by the original radio script. For Max 
Wylie’s adaptation of the Illinois 
story robbed it of much of the play's 
emotion, color, and characterization. 
And though Howard Teichmann’s 
script editing tended to cut Lincoln. 
the President, to a man of bits anid 
parts, Sherwood’s air work, origi 
nally conceived for radio’s timed mo- 
bility, stood up better than did the 
stage adaptation. In short, radio 
does best by radio and the stage bs 
the stage. The twain should not try 
to meet. 
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Neither genii nor genius. Just an ordinary 
American Baseball game being televised on a 
product of American ingenuity. 


Could this product have been made else- 
where in the world? Certainly. 


Television receivers can be built in nearly 
every civilized country. 


Then why are they mushrooming into the 
homes of America—and not into the homes 
of the people of Europe? Or Asia? 

What has America got that makes manu- 
facturing miracles seem an everyday occur- 
rence? 

Incentive. The incentive of Freedom of 
Enterprise. 

If what an American manufacturer creates 
is more appealing and works better, and costs 
less money, it will be bought by more people. 


Burlin ot 


““Woven into 





on Mills 


the Life of America” 


And this manufacturer will be spurred on to 
make still better things, at even lower cost. 


That kind of spur made Burlington Mills 
grow into one of the world’s greatest pro- 
ducers of textiles. 


Burlington started out to make rayon better 
and more appealing to the American con- 
sumer. By making it with integrity, they es- 
tablished a quality which Americans liked— 
and bought. So many millions bought Bur-Mil 
fabrics for dresses, lingerie, slacks, upholstery 
and drapes, to mention only a few, that 
Burlington was literally woven into the life 
of America. 


This is the result of Freedom of Enterprise 
which, in America, results in the greatest good 
for the greatest number. 
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No metal ean 
touch you 


The soft, easy stretch of ‘‘Paris’’* 
Garters assure you of featherweight ease. 
Well groomed men everywhere wear garters 
for style—insist on ‘Paris’ for comfort.— 
At all fine stores. Priced from 55c to $1.00. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. + A product of A. Stein & Company 
Chicago +» New York + Los Angeles 
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The Peer and the Editor 


In Fleet Street, the hefty, 6-foot-2 Frank 
Owen is known as the rover boy of British 
journalism. A onetime protégé of the late 
David Lloyd George, Owen made Parlia- 
ment at the age of 23, lost his seat soon 
after, and since has lent his liberal aura to 
two of Britain’s biggest Tory press lords— 
Beaverbrook of The London Daily Express 
and Rothermere, for whom Owen 
edits The London Daily Mail. 

Last week Owen breezed through New 
York on a three-week swing to the Middle 
West and back. It wasn’t his first trip to 
America—he married the former Grace 
Stewart McGillivray of Boston. This time, 
New York wasn’t going to wrap its arms 
around him and hold him. There would 
be a lecture or so en route West, some 
political soundings, a call on Roy Roberts, 
president of The Kansas City Star (“A 
big man in the newspaper business, isn’t 
he! Weighs about 300 pounds,” 
quipped) , and a visit to Chicago. 

Would he see Col. Robert R. MeCor- 
mick, British-baiting publisher of The 
Chicago Tribune? He hoped to. “Not only 
that, P’'m going to announce the redcoats 
aren't coming, but that they’re here.” 

In New York, Owen’s path crossed that 
of his big boss who, with Lady Rother- 
mere, Was en route to London from a vaca- 
tion in Nassau. Rothermere and the editor 
barely had time to say hello and to dis- 
cuss with Don Iddon, The Mail’s brash 
New York diarist and American news chief, 
their plans to reopen the Washington bu- 
reau, closed by the pinch of dollar shortage. 

Editor: In The Mail’s bright and shiny 
new Manhattan office six floors up in the 
Associated Press Building on Rockefeller 
Plaza, Owen draped himself in an over- 
stuffed chair and talked in broad Welsh 
accents of British politics, world affairs, 
and shop. He didn’t think the Tories could 
win an election this year, believed Ameri- 
cans were unduly excited about Palestine, 
and that the British film tax was a mis- 
take that would be corrected. 


now 


Owen 


The Royal Commission’s press inquiry? 
“It can’t do any good or harm. The man 
at the head has a first-class knowledge of 
Aristotle ... He and a lot of other gentle- 
men are getting an excellent course in 
journalism—free.”” 

Owen runs The Mail with little or no 
interference from Rothermere, and often 
disagrees with his boss’s Tory views. But 
they aren’t so far apart as Owen and Bea- 
verbrook used to be when the former was a 
bright young man on The Express and 
The Evening Standard. Editorialist George 
Murray writes the unsigned Mail leaders 
reflecting Rothermere’s views, almost al- 
ways after conferring with Owen. 

On the same page, once a week, Owen’s 
sprightly “Good Morning” column might 
take issue with the boss. “I amvfurther to 
the left,” says Owen. “But I have no party. 
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Owen: Not so much hostile as critical 


I’m a Liberal and the Liberals just don’t 
exist as a party any more.” Owen wouldn't 
mind seeing the Tories win an election in 
his terms, i.e., with Liberal principles as 
their platform. 

British newspapers still are on their war- 
time newsprint diet. Their sales are pegged 
and nobody’s very happy about it. “Your 
newspapers? Their make-up is positively 
mid-Victorian. They are so big you can't 
possibly read one-tenth of them. So what’s 
the good of all the advertising in them? 
My impression is that advertisers over 
here are being taken for a ride.” 

Proprietor: At 49, the 6-foot-4 «and 
spare Lord Rothermere is the younges! of 
Britain’s press lords. Born to his press 
peerage, he is the son of the late first Vis- 
count Rothermere who, with his brother. 
Lord Northcliffe, had ruled one of the big- 
-gest and most powerful press empires in 
Britain. Today The Mail (circulation, 
2,077,500) is fourth in London’s morning 
field, but its afternoon sister The Eveuing 
News (circulation, 1,649,900), on which 
the first Rothermere and Northcliffe built 
their empire, is the biggest afternoon daily 
in Britain, perhaps in the world. 

In Newfoundland, Rothermere controls 
enough newsprint mills and aeres to sup- 
ply his papers amply, but he has to sell it 
to America for hard dollars. In London. 
he heads the powerful Newspaper Proprie- 
tors (publishers) Association, devotes much 
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Newswe Wergeles 


Rothermere: An editor may differ 


time to his newspaper and other business, 
but almost never writes for his big dailies. 
“You’re no critic of your own work, and 
you can’t get a candid judgment of the 
boss’s writing from one of his editors,” 
he says. 

Beside the London papers, Rothermere 
controls some sixteen daily and weekly pro- 
vincial papers in Britain, and in Paris, the 
“show-window” Continental Daily Mail. 
Before the war it was a badly edited, puny 
sheet, read mainly by Britons. When it was 
revived after the liberation, Rothermere 
sent Noel Barber over to edit it. 

Under the 36-year-old, energetic Bar- 
ber, The Continental Mail last week was 
giving The New York Herald Tribune’s 
European edition a run for English-lan- 
guage leadership on the Continent. The 
reason was Barber’s bold bid for American 
readers. Recently, he and Rothermere came 
to America, signed up Walter Winchell, 
Louella Parsons, George Sokolsky, and 
other columnists, bought a series of short 
stories by Dorothy Parker, John Stein- 
beck, and William Saroyan, added Ameri- 
can comic strips, and arranged for reprints 
of cartoons and articles from American 
magazines, 

Last week, The Continental Mail’s sales 
had moved up to 35,000, within 10,000 of 
the unofficial figure for The Herald Trib in 
Paris. The dynamic and bouncy Barber, 
born in Denmark of a Danish mother and 
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now number ONE* forge shop 
in America 


* as established by a recent survey made 
by a leading metal working publication. 


WHY? 


age... over 100 years of forging experience. 


progress. .’. whenever forgings can be made better, faster, or 
for less cost, Kropp installs the equipment or service to do it. Kropp 
Forge today is America’s most modern complete job forge shop. 


service ... Kropp engineering service available in all large in- 
dustrial centers. Location in Mid-West brings Kropp Forge close 
to all areas. Large inventories of steel permit service of any type 
or quantity. 


dependability. . . excellent labor relations, the result of a 
liberal profit sharing plan, assures employee good will... and quality 
production available as scheduled and promised. Throughout Kropp 
history there has never been a strike or shut-down. 


approved .. . among Kropp customers is the “blue chip” list 
of America’s industries . . . the leaders in their respective fields .. . 
a recommendation in itself of the standing of Kropp service in 
forgings. 

xk &k& * 


Production Executives. You are invited to be our guest 
... to inspect Kropp facilities. As our guest we will fly 

you to and from Chicago, and provide all transportation x 
while here for your convenience. 


KROPP FORGE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Job Forging Shop 


5301 W. Roosevelt Road ¢ Chicago 50, Illinois 











BOSTONIANS 


AT. THEIR FINEST 


Art craftsmanship in FINE LEATHERS . . . so WELL 
BALANCED that they, EFFORTLESSLY FIT every 
dip and curve of your feet. Finished 
DETAILING and SIMPLE DESIGN give 

you style that is the criterion of 

GOOD TASTE. Shown here — 

THE FRONTIER, in brown 

Luxura grain, 

hand butted 

> saddle seam- 

ed and stitched 

tip. Bostonian 

ele) oh. -18) 

from 


$17.95 


FIT RIGHT~ FEEL RIGHT - THEY'RE WALK-FITTED 


WHITMAN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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British father, had learned something 
from his wartime service for The Mail 
It was he who used to turn out the neat 
well-edited overseas air-mail edition fo: 
American consumption. 


Award to Andrews 


When Washington newsmen talk abou: 
top-notch reporting, the name of Bert An- 
drews, chief of The New York Heralk| 
Tribune’s Washington bureau, is almost 
sure to be mentioned (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 
26) . 

Last week, three newsmen-critics who 
should know good copy when they see it— 
Louis Lyons, curator of the Nieman 
Foundation at Harvard; William L. Shirer. 
foreign correspondent, radio commentator, 
and author; and Robert S. Allen, veteran 
Washington newsman, columnist, and also 
an author—voted Andrews the American 
Newspaper Guild’s $500 Heywood Broun 
Memorial Award. 

Their unanimous citation for “outstand- 
ing journalistic achievement in the spirit” 
of Broun (founder and first president of 
the ANG) went to The Herald Tribune 
ace for his “Mr. Blank” story, a brilliantly 
written exposé that forced the State De- 
partment to backtrack on its star-chamber 
methods in firing employes for security 
reasons. 
>So impressed were the Broun judges 
with five other entries that they volun- 
teered to help raise $100 honorable-men- 
tion prizes for the six news and radio men 
involved. They were: Edward J. Donohoe 
of The Scranton (Pa.) Times for coverage 
of a milk strike that reversed “the edi- 
torial attitude of his paper”; Ralph An- 
drist and Ralph Backlund of radio station 
WCCO, Minneapolis, for six broadcasts 
attacking racism; Herbert Block (Her- 
block) of The Washington Post, for car- 
tooning; Alfred Friendly and Dillard Stokes 
of the same paper for outstanding re- 
porting. 


Hoosier Newsmaster 


For several years, Col. Robert R. Me- 
Cormick has embraced a large chunk of 
Indiana in the “Chicagoland” of his blus- 
tery Chicago Tribune. 

Last week, without asking either tlic 
colonel or his Hoosier subjects, neighbor 
ing papers were peeling off portions of li- 
Lebensraum. A Michigan daily was cal! 
ing South Bend and a northeastern tier of 
Indiana “Michiana”; The Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal was talking in headlines abou! 
“Kentuckiana” weather. 

“This is too much,” The Indianapol!s 
News ribbed its expansive neighbors. 
r If Louisville is trying to annex 
Southern Indiana, maybe Ohio will joi: 
in... We must counterattack . . . How 
would they like for us to set up an Indian- 
tucky? Or an Indianois? Or and Indian- 
igan? Or an IndianO?” 
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What makes a newspaper great? 


“| WANNA MEET 
cA THE SUY WHO 
__M? 3 GETS ALL THESE — 
#& \\\SY COPIES OF ses 


PRAVDA!” 3°" 


Were you too busy to scan 
Moscow’s Pravda and Izvestia this 
week? Too occupied to thumb 
through the London Times or the 
Tokyo Mainichi? Do you lack time 
to read all the significant editorials, 
columns and articles on current 
affairs in the American press? Let 
Hal Bjornson do it for you! 


Slouched on a pile of periodicals 
from all over the world, big, tousled 
Hjalmar Bjornson of the editorial 
page staff of the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune makes a living by di- 
gesting newspapers and magazines, 
and listening to radio commentators, 
for people who can’t keep on top of 


the stream of facts and opinions that 
color current history. 


Bjornson gets more mail than a 
movie star... more different mag- 
azines than the average news stand 
... more foreign publications and 
more of this nation’s 1,763 daily 
newspapers than most citizens see 
in a lifetime. With shears, paste-pot 
and pencil, he clips, condenses, cross- 
checks, delivers a daily column to 
Minneapolis Tribune readers which 
gives them the cream of comment 
and opinion with their morning 
coffee. 

A typical week of Bjornson: On 
Monday, what the top radio pundits 
are saying; Tuesday, the gist of the 
nation’s best editorials; Wednesday, 
a digest of the columnists; Thursday, 
a capsule version of foreign opinion; 
Friday, a digest of the newsiest 
magazine articles; Saturday, com- 
ments of Minnesota editors, gleaned 
from a sampling of Minnesota’s 390 
weekly newspapers. 


How does he do it? With the same 
devotion to good writing that 
brought Hal Bjornson a National 
Editorial Association first prize for 
distinguished editorship . . . with the 
same capacity for detail that made 
him iend-lease administrator to 
Iceland during the war. . . with the 
same spirit that won him Norway’s 
St. Olav medal for his reporting from 
that stricken country for Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune readers in 
1945. His daily column is another 
best-read feature of the best-read, 
best-liked, most-respected news- 
papers in the Upper Midwest. 


Minneapolis 
Star znd Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


JOHN COWLES, President 


550,000 SUNDAY - 425,000 DAILY 








Douit let noise throw 
Yow office fo a loop 


You don’t have to let noise upset your office. You can 
end the racket, permanently, with a ceiling of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone®. Clattering machines, jangling telephones—all 
the nerve-racking noises—are cut down to a quarter of their 
size by this amazing ceiling. 

Cushiontone is a most economical investment, and its low 
cost is soon repaid by increased efficiency of your staff. 

Armstrong’s Cushiontone is a wood-fiber tile with 484 
deep drilled holes in each square foot of its surface. It 
absorbs up to 75% of the sound that strikes it. It’s easy to 
keep clean and can be repainted with no loss of efficiency. 
Cushiontone provides your office with extra insulation and 
brightness. Ask your Armstrong Acoustical Contractor to 
show you how little a Cushiontone ceiling will cost. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What to 
do about Office Noise.” It gives all 
the facts. Armstrong Cork Company, 


Acoustical Department, 4702 Ruby 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the makers of Armstrong's Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 








— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: Joun L. Lewis, 68, Feb. 12. 
To honor Lewis rather than Abraham Lin- 
coln, his United Mine Workers took their 
usual holiday and his UMW Journal 
flaunted such headlines as “Terms Lewis 
Champion of All Champions” and “Lewis 
Freed Slaves as Lincoln Did.” The Journal 
carried this “poetic” eulogy: 


John L. Lewis, a great man, a great name, 

A Name that will be placed in the halls of fame. 
John L. Lewis will be honored and revered 
By the laboring class for many, many years. 
He leads his people like Moses of Old; 
Nothing deters him, he goes straight to the goal. 
May God bless him and sustain him all the way, 
Let the miners now set apart a John L. Lewis 


Day. 


Married: Mrs. BarBARA PAUL SEars, 31, 
and Winturop RockeEFe.er, 35; in Palm 
Beach, Fla., Feb. 14 (see page 20). 


Died: Ex-Sen. Josepn S, FRELINGHUYSEN 
of New Jersey, 78; of a heart ailment, in 
Tucson, Ariz., Feb. 8. An insurance execu- 
tive, he was elected to the Senate in 1916, 
helped his colleague Warren G. Hardino 
win the Republican Presidential nomina- 
tion in 1920, and was defeated in 1922 
largely because he was a “dry.” 

> Sercer Eisenstern, 50, top-notch Soviet 
movie producer and director (“Potemkin,” 
“Ten Days That Shook the World.” and 
“Alexander Nevsky”); of a heart ailment, 
in Moscow, Feb. 10. When the second part 
of his projected trilogy “Ivan the Terri- 
ble” was finished in 1946, Eisenstein was 
denounced as “erroneous, formalist, in es- 
sence advocating ‘art for art’s sake’” by 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
party, which last week similarly castigated 
three of the ranking Soviet composers (see 
page 26). 

> Paut Rerovure, 35, French-born artist 
and key figure in the sensational, unsolved 
strangling of his social-register wife nine 
months ago (Newsweek, Aug. 25, 1947); 
after an operation for cancer, in Atlanta, 
Feb. 13. 

> Gennaro CarpinaL GRANITO PIGNATELLI 
p1 BELMONTE, 96, dean of the Sacred Col- 
lege of Cardinals, last surviving cardinal 
created by Pope Pius X; of a kidney ail- 
ment, in Vatican City, Feb. 16. 

> Morpecat (THREE Fincer) Brown, 71. 
who lost part of his right index finger in 
a corn shredder at the age of 5 and went 
on to become a great right-handed baseball! 
pitcher for the Chicago Cubs: of diabetes. 
in Terre Haute, Ind., Feb. 14. 


Willed: By Tuomas W. Lamont, late 
chairman of J. P. Morgan & Co., $9,535.- 
000 for charitable and educational pur 
poses, including $5,000,000 to Harvar:| 
College, $2,000,000 to Phillips Exeter 
Academy, $1,000,000 to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art in New York, and $50.- 
000 for the benefit of the people of Nort! 
Haven (population, 460), the Maine vil 
lage where he summered for 30 years. 
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Large outdoor tiled swimming pools . . . spacious public lounges . . . light, airy dining rooms with roll-back domes . 
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. attractive clubs with fine orchestras 


every room outside, each with private bath . . . Dorotixy Gray Beauty Salons . . . features of the Santa Rosa and Santa Paula 


12-DAY DE LUXE CRUISES on the splendid Santa Rosa and Santa Paula, specially built for tropical 
cruising .. . visiting Curacao, a little bit of old Holland set down in the Caribbean, famous for its 
fascinating shops . . . La Guaira, port for Caracas, Venezuela’s picturesque capital, and starting point 
of “The Grand Tour of the Andes” . . . Puerto Cabello . . . Cartagena, Colombia, oldest walled city in 
the western hemisphere and one of the leading 16th century ‘“Treasure Ports” of the conquistadores. 
Sailings from New York every Friday. 


16 TO 18 DAY “CASUAL CRUISES” to Cartagena and Barranquilla, Colombia, and Maracaibo, 
Venezuela, by new, air-conditioned cargo-passenger “Santas”... all outside rooms, each with private 
bath... outdoor tiled swimming pools ... verandah cafes... weekly sailings from New York. 


Consult your travel agent or 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square, New York—Agents and offices in all principal cities 


23 MODERN ‘‘SANTAS’* SERVE THE AMERICAS 
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Fe got a clear track to the promised land 


His Foiks gave him a fancy name—John Luther Jones— 


but nobody ever called him anything except 
“Casey.” Partly, that was because Cayce, Kentucky, 
was his home town. Mostly, it was because 
“Casey” just seemed to suit the kind of man he was. 


A big happy fellow, all heart and good nature, 
always grinning, always serene. It made you fee] 
good just to be around a man like Casey Jones. 
And, brother, how he could drive a train! 


There wasn’t another engineer on the line could 
coax old 638 along like Casey Jones. He managed 
somehow to push his own big spirit into her iron 
heart. And as they roared along, he’d blow the 
whistle in a way that did things to your spine. 
All down the route between Jackson and Water 
Valley, people would hear a wild music in the 


PS 


night and say, “That’s Casey Jones, going places.” 


One gray morning a freight train blundered into 
his path, and out of this life went Casey Jones, 
with his happy grin and his whistle blowing, 


racing with an open throttle to the promised land. 


He left a song on people’s lips. And some night, 
as you listen to his song, it may seem to you that 
it celebrates the spirit of the men who built the 
railroads as well as made them run, whose spunk 
and enterprise built all the good things in this land 
of freedom—the spirit of a man named Jones. 


It was for and by men like him that life insurance, 
too, was created—another American way of 
building toward the future, of clearing the 

track to a better life for those we love. 
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MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW ENGLAND'S LARGEST FINANCIAL INSTITUTION 
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Murray Goes to the Wars 


In 1892, a 6-year-old boy sat in a miner’s 
cottage in Blantyre, Lanarkshire, Scotland, 
and heard his father tell the other coal 
diggers that their union had won a great 
victory—a wage increase of 12 cents daily, 
to $1.65 for a dawn-to-dark day. The next 
year, in the great strike of ’93, he hunted 
through the town for bones and potatoes 
for the miners’ soup kitchen. When he was 
10 he left school and went down into the 
pits as his father’s helper. Naturally, he 
joined the union. 

Today—52 years later—Philip Murray 
is still dedicated to the union. And this 
week he is entering three of his biggest 
fights, all of vital concern to the nation. 
They are the battles over (1) a third round 
of wage increases, (2) the validity of the 
Taft-Hartley Law, and (3) the Commu- 
nist influence in the CIO. 

His style of fighting has been set in his 
decades as a labor leader. 

Union Forever: Murray launched his 
career when he was 18, two years after he 
arrived in America, by heaving a stool at 
a foreman in a Pennsylvania coal mine. 
The foreman had been short-weighing coal. 
Murray was fired and 600 miners quit to 
join him in striking to install their own 
checkweighman. Like his father and _ his 
grandfather before him, Murray was 
elected president of the miners’ local. 

Then company police moved in and the 


Murrays moved out of their company 
home and into a tent. Four weeks later, 
when hunger beat the strike, Phil Murray 
was escorted to Pittsburgh by deputy sher- 
iffs and told never to come back. “I’ve 
never had a doubt since then of what I 
wanted to do with my life,” he says. 

Two short years later he had become 
part of the union hierarchy. By 1912, he 
was international board member of the 
United Mine Workers from District No. 5, 
which governs work on the rich Pittsburgh 
seam of coal. Four years later, he was Dis- 
trict 5’s president. By 1920, he was a vice 
president under John L. Lewis, who had 
just moved in as UMW chief. 

In the 20s trade-unionism had a simple, 
uncomplicated objective that could be de- 
fined in a single word: “more.” Loyalty 
to the organization was the supreme vir- 
tue. Dissidents were automatically “radi- 
cals,” and reformers who wanted to democ- 
ratize trade unions were saps. In the 
United Mine Workers where Murray was 
now a leading figure, the knuckles of 
Lewis’s muscle men beat tattoos on the 
skulls of “idealists” like Powers Hapgood 
and Adolph Germer, who had the effron- 
tery to challenge John L.’s dictatorship. 

Now Murray would prefer to forget this 
phase. “When I was in the UMW we didn’t 
have those practices,” he says. The facts, 
however, do not bear him out. 


Behind Murray’s unquestioning loyalty 
to Lewis lay a basic tenet of trade union- 
ism: In unity there is strength; unions 
which indulge in personal or ideological 
differences lose power and prestige. 

The Plain Man: Murray has emerged 
from the UMW crucible the personification 
of the organization man. He has little use 
for the cosmic issues in which trade- 
unionism now finds itself involved. He is a 
simple man. When he succeeded Lewis as 
CIO president in 1940, Murray was as 
loath to take the job as Lewis was to 
leave it. He wretchedly told a friend he 
feared he would make a fool of himself. 

Yet Murray’s very simplicity has been 
a source of his strength and following. 
Labor generally has a fear of excessive 
brilliance and ambition. It pays its execu- 
tives poorly and lives with a subconscious 
fear of being sold out by its officials. 

It also fears intellectuals. Bright young 
men have often dissipated labor’s strength 
by tilting at windmills and engaging in 
projects that mean nothing to the worker’s 
wife confronted by a grocery bill. To 
this day, Walter Reuther, auto-worker 
chief, is distrusted by many other CIO 
leaders because of a tendency to take off 
on some crusade. 

But Murray is completely acceptable to 
the tight little labor world that distrusts 
ambition and sparkle. His men know he’d 
rather attend a prizefight than a concert. 
They’ve heard him relate the plot, with 
gestures, of the Western story he read 
the night before. His interest in race 
horses is the same as that of any steel- 


At the 1940 convention, Murray didn’t want to be CIO president, Lewis hated to quit 
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Reuther is unpredictable... 


worker with $2 to bet and a huneh to 
justify. He plays nickel and dime_ poker 
rather than golf. 

When the pressure eases he gets up from 
behind his fine-grained walnut desk in the 
steelworkers’ headquarters in the Com- 
monwealth Building and walks a couple 
of doors down to bat the breeze with the 
boys just in from the field. Murray is 
accessible to his men and receptive to 
their complaints. 

He knows the limited economics of the 
bargaining table and the techniques of 
negotiation. The toughest job in the labor 
movement—to unite a minimum number 
of wage earners for a maximum objec- 
tive—is one which Murray does instine- 
tively and _ brilliantly. 

For to Phil dickering for 
“more” is still the essence of trade-union- 
ism. Last week he was getting ready to 
play that game. The third round had 
come up for his steelworkers. 

The Third Round: On Wednesday, 
Feb. 18, Murray will sit down with the 
175-man wage-policy committee of the 
United Steel Workers. When he rises that 
evening, the union will have formulated 
its program. Tt will.demand a “substan- 
tial” wage increase. On April 1 Murray 
will notify United States Steel that he 
wishes to begin negotiations. 

To buttress his demands he will cite 
reams of figures. Actually, Murray views 
statistics and economics as a_ heartless 
science. “You can’t eat percentages,” he 
says in his soft Scottish burr. He denies 
emphatically that higher wages mean 
higher prices but prefers instead to blame 
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Murray, 





inflation on the “extortion practiced by 
industry.” 

The miner’s son has no enthusiasm for 
the “social engineering” of newly arrived 
union leaders like Walter Reuther, who 
would base their case for a wage increase 
on the cempany’s ability to pay. “Suppose 
you look at a company’s books and find 
they can’t afford a wage increase,” he says. 
“Suppose they then say to you: ‘I know 
you're starving, but there isn’t a damn 
thing I can do about that.’ I say that’s 
not our responsibility. IL say that industry 
has a God-given obligation to provide 
decent standards for the people who work 
in it. Something that goes with this system 
of free enterprise is the right of the worker 
to a decent wage.” 

The Price Question: But Murray 
eoes into this third-round battle with two 
disadvantages: the slump in commodity 
prices weakens labor’s argument that wage 
increases are necessary because of the in- 
creased cost of living, and in the case of 
the United Steel Workers he lacks the 
power to strike. 

Murray himself treats talk of a slump 
lightly. The drop in commodity prices has 
apparently not affected his determination 
to seek a third round. But the industries 
he deals with will naturally balk on in- 
creases if the downward trend seems likely 
to continue. 

As president of the whole 6,000,000-man 
CIO. Murray is seeking raises which, if 
eranted, would be reflected not only in 
C1O pay envelopes but ultimately in the 
pay of most Americans who work for 
wages. For an increase sponsored by the 
CIO would certainly spread throughout 
industry. By the same token, Murray is the 
man who could be largely responsible for a 
further increase in prices, caused by higher 
wages. 

As USW head, Murray exerts power 
over one of the nation’s most vital indus- 
tries. But by terms of the current contract, 
the steelworkers have ‘orfeited their right 
to walk out before May 1, 1949. And 
Murray claims he has no intention of walk- 
ing out before that deadline. “I propose 
to respect meticulously our contract m the 
steel industry.” he told Newsweek. 

Observers feel, however, that Murray’s 
very respect for his contract (with all 
that implies) will win him a third round. 
Although the old-line steel industry still 
detests unionism, some of its key figures, 
notably Ben Fairless of U.S. Steel. respect 
and like Murray. Moreover, they have no 
desire to disturb their currently placid 
relations with the United Steel Workers. 

What the steel industry will finally yield 
depends largely on the third-round pat- 
tern. Last week that pattern was still to 
be set. Currently, about fourteen CIO 


unions are asking more. with the figure in 
the 25- to 30-cent-an-hour bracket. Not 
until the giant auto and electrical unions 
start thumping industry tables in about 
a month will the settlement emerge. The 
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chances are that it will be a wage increase 
of 15 cents an hour or less, plus agreenien| 
to explore the possibilities of pensions, 
health and welfare funds, ete. 

The Law and the Reds: Besides he. 
ing labor’s third-round champion, Murray 
last week became its champion in its or- 
ganized fight against the Taft-Hartley Act, 
Headlines shouted that Murray had de- 
liberately placed himself in the shadow 
of a jail cell. He had committed a care- 
fully planned violation of the provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Law barring unions 
from spending money on Federal _ po- 
litical campaigns. When the FBI men came 
around, his answers were clear and un- 
flurried. 

Yes, the CIO had spent money to cam- 
paign for a Democrat, Edward A. Gar- 
matz. The money had gone to print issues 
of The CIO News advocating Garmatz’s 
election to Congress from a_ Baltimore 
district. Murray wanted the FBI to have 
all the facts: he wanted to go to trial. 

Just as he faced this issue. it seemed 
that he would also have to face another 
which he had evaded for eight years be- 
sause a rupture with leftists might wreck 
the whole CIO: Communism in the union. 
Now there is little room for further eva- 
sion. Murray stands on the brink of an 
organizational and personal crisis. 

Time would not wait any longer on his 
hores to avoid a showdown. The CIO 
affiliates were swinging to the right. Joe 
Curran of the National Maritime Union 
cast off his leftist ties and fought the 





Internation:! 


... Fairless understands 


Communists to a standstill for contro! of 
his union. The United Auto .Workers re- 
jected affiliation with the Communist-run 
Farm Equipment Workers and then swept 
out its own left officers resoundingly. 

On Jan. 22. for the first time anyone 
could remember, the CIO executive board 
split sharply. The issue: support of Wal- 
lace’s third party, favored by the Com- 
munists. 

Eleven board members, representing 
more than 1.000.000 members, voted for 
Wallace, while 33, speaking for some 
4.500.000 card-carriers, said no. The next 
day, by a similar vote, the CIO committe 
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itself to support the Marshall plan, target 
No. 1 of the Communists. Two weeks 
Jater, Murray fired the top party-line 
ideologist in the CIO, Lee Pressman, 
counsel to both the CIO and its steel- 
workers.* 

Wide Open? Murray disclaimed any 
intention of forcing the majority’s anti- 
Communist views on the dissenting C1O 
factions. “I am not in a position to meddle 
in the internal affairs of the unions. I do 
not possess the power under the CIO 
constitution.” 

How long would the armed truce last? 
George Morris, labor columnist for The 
Daily Worker, cagily predicted: “If the 
left is not bothered within its autonomous 
jurisdiction [i.e., the internal affairs of the 
unions it now controls], it won’t provoke a 
fight.” But Morris added: “The right may 
confront Murray with a fait accompli. He 
may be forced to split the CIO.” 

Murray hates to make any sort of break. 
But the Communist-and-third-party issue 
in an election year will not stay wrapped 
in rhetoric and muffled in rotundities. 


PAINT: 


The Water Babies 


Before the second world war most water- 
mix paints were nearly as streaky and 
erasable as Tom Sawyer’s whitewash. But 
during the war, when oils were short, most 
paintmakers set their chemists to work. 
They improved easy-to-mix water paints 
and backed them with heavy promotion. 

How well they succeeded was revealed 
by Arthur W. Steudel, president of the 
Sherwin-Williams Co., last week. Steudel 
announced that Sherwin-Williams last year 
sold more than 12,000,000 gallons of water- 
mix Kem-Tone, “far exceeding the sale of 
any one kind of paint in any one year of 
the paint industry.” America’s best-selling 
oil paint, also a Sherwin-Williams product, 
sold twice as well last year as ever before. 
But it sold only one-third as many gallons 
as Kem-Tone. 

In all, 47 companies sold more than 20,- 
000,000 gallons of water-mix paints last 
year. The big-name firms included the 
Glidden Co. (Spred), du Pont (Speed 
Easy) , U.S. Gypsum Co. (Texolite) , Wes- 
co Waterpaints, Inc. (Velduro), and Na- 
tional Chemical & Manufacturing Co. 
(Luminall) . 

To the Faucet: Most of the new 
paints, which are being constantly im- 
proved, have many components of the tra- 
ditional oil paints as their base. But an 
added resin serves as a binder, permitting 
the paint to be thinned with water. To the 
mixture, the makers add mica to cut 
down brush friction, corn protein to give 
bedy, and borax to prevent undue acidity. 

The result, say the water-mix advocates, 





*Characteristically, last week Murray named 
ressman, whom he had just fired, to help con- 
duct his defense in the Taft-Hartley case. 
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It sounds too good to be true, but push- 
button dishwashing is really here! 











“You can’t blame a woman for feeling 
like a queen when she gets an efficient 
Hotpoint Automatic Electric Dishwasher 
to take over her most unpleasant house- 
hold chore! It may seem too good to 
be true but push-button dishwashing is 
really here — washing, rinsing, drying 
dishes faster and cleaner than ever 
before!’”— Mrs. Robert Rubinstein. 


1. Saves Countless Hours 


@ Completely automatic—the Hotpoint 
Electric Dishwasher washes, rinses, 
dries dishes . . . shuts itself off! Just 
push a button . . . no watching! 


2.Guards Family Hedith 


@ Hotter water washes dishes, silver, 
pots and pans hygienically clean. No 
messy dishcloths, unsanitary towels. 


3.Ends Costly Breakage 
Mrs. Robert Rubinstein, 
30 Riverview Ave., 
Dedham, Mass. 


@ There’s no tumbling or turning of 
dishes in a Hotpoint Dishwasher. 
Racks hold 58 dishes—full serv- 


ice for six — plus silverware. 


SAVES 
AT LEAST AN 


4.ProvidesMore WU)! @4/7:3/ 


Work Surface 


@ These exclusive Hotpoint 
features save lifting and stooping, 
provide greater work surface, give 
“‘all-over’’ washing action. 


5. Dries Dishes Electrically 


@ After rinsing, dishes are dried with 
hot, clean air from exclusive Calrod* 
unit. Dishes can be reused almost im- 
mediately or left for next meal. 


&. Proved for 15 Years 


@ Hotpoint pioneered the electric 
dishwasher, has built more full-sized 
units than all other manufacturers 
combined! Ask your nearest Hotpoint 
dealer for a demonstration. 


THE ONLY DISHWASHER 
THAT DRIES ELECTRICALLY 


Copr. 1948, Hotpoint Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


tohworkors 
A GENERAL ELECTRIC AFFILIATE 


= MARK OF THE MODERN KITCHEN 
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Hotpoint Inc., 5600 W. Taylor St., Chicago, Ill. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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is a paint that is easy to apply, dries in an 
hour, and is odorless, and cheap. And Sher- 
win-Williams claims that Kem-Tone is so 
washable that it “withstands 500 rubs with 
a cloth under a 2-pound weight as well as 
the finest washable wallpaper.” 

There still are plenty of skeptics, like 
Benjamin Patterson Jr., president of the 
Patterson-Sargent Co. of Cleveland, who 
points out that the standard oil paint is 
still a lot more washable, durable, and 
substantial-looking. And even last year, 
water-mix paint sales accounted for only 
5 per cent of the country’s $1,150,000,000 
paint business. 

Nonetheless, the Sherwin-Williams Co. is 
devoting its “full production, advertising, 
and merchandising facilities” to Kem-Tone 
as the paint of the future. 


MOVIES: 


Include Sam In 


There is not a single film company of any 
importance which has not been in the red 
since the last quarter of 1947, said Eric 
Johnston, president of the Motion Picture 
Association of America. “Salaries are far 
too high in every field of film production.” 

Samuel Goldwyn agreed. Last week he 
awarded every executive at the Goldwyn 
studio, including himself, a neat 50 per 
cent salary cut. “I practice what I preach,” 
proclaimed Goldwyn. “The stars and artis- 
tic creators who have the foresight to 
cooperate in making fine pictures on a 
sound economic basis will find their careers 
in this industry more secure.” 

Other studios, where the economy drive 
has been directed mainly at cutting a wide 
swath through writers, messenger boys, 
secretaries, and minor officials, were mildly 
astounded. 

On another delicate industry problem— 
the ten-year antitrust suit which last week 
reached the Supreme Court—Goldwyn, an 
independent producer, was equally vocal. 
“Divorcing film exhibition from produc- 
tion is essential to the health of our 
industry in order to break the stranglehold 
held by a few companies on the exhibitor 
market,” he blasted. “No circuit [of the- 
aters], whether affiliated to a producing 
company or not, should have the power to 
stifle and eliminate competition and dic- 
tate terms on an ‘or else’ basis.” 

The integrated producing and distribut- 
ing companies made no reply. They had 
agreed to let their counsel—including ex- 
Supreme Court Justice James F, Byrnes— 
do the talking. 





NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Planes: The Civil Aeronautics Board 
gave the Douglas DC-3 a five-year re- 
prieve until 1953. The twin-engine cra!t, 
the most widely used plane on domestic 
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Consider your relation to the Missing Link 


‘ 


Oilmen clamor for deeper wells. Under the ocean. Under the desert. In 
swamp and mountain. To stave off threatened oil starvation. But not 
one deeper well can be drilled until a whole chain of new equipment is 
created. And if one link of that chain is inadequate or unavailable— 
progress is choked. 

Suppose a bit is produced that drills deeper. That calls for more 
pipe. Then the derricks, blocks, rigs, everything above ground has to 
be re-engineered to carry the added weight. 

Always engineering ahead of the trend, Dresser Industries is the one 
group ready with new equipment for the whole job. With its thirteen 
closely integrated companies, Dresser alone keeps a creative finger on 
every pulse point of the whole oil industry. 


HE ONLY COMPANY DOING AN OVER-ALL JOB— 


From well to refinery 
for the Oil Industry— 
From source to home appliance 


for the Gas Industry 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 
Bradford, Pa. 

BRYANT Heater Company 
Cleveland, Ohio; Tyler, Texas 
CLARK Bros. Co., Inc, 
Olean, New York 

DAY & 


SECURITY Engine 
STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Company 


Stacey-Dresser Division 
Cleveland, Ohio 


NDUSTRIES, INC. 


TERMINAL TOWER © CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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The New Olds: Redesigned “Futuramic” line of Oldsmobiles in- 
cludes a four-door sedan (above), club sedan, and de luxe con- 
vertible. The Hydra-Matic drive, eliminating gear shift and clutch, 
was requested last year by nine out of ten buyers. Hydraulic con- 
trol for windows and front seat are also available at extra cost. 


routes, was to have been declared obso- 
lete in 1942 and again in 1948. 

Northwest Airlines, however, announced 
it would retire all its DC-3s by July 15. 
The airline, which has already bought ten 
new Martin 2-0-2 transports. signed a 
$4,500,000 contract to buy fifteen more of 
the 36-passenger, high-speed airliners for 
service on all its domestic routes. 

Trains: The Erie Railroad is installing 
mobile radio-telephone equipment on six- 
teen of its freight and passenger trains, 
to provide constant communication over 
300 miles of its main line between Ohio 
and New York. 

Fashions: Elizabeth Hawes (“Fashion 
Is Spinach”) has returned to her first 
love—fashion designing. Miss Hawes, who 
quit eight years ago for free-lance writ- 
ing and war work, will open a New York 
dress salon on Madison Avenue on Feb, 
( : 4 $ , ’ ‘ 
3, again in partnership with Nareissa 

Street, 


Insurance: The Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co, the country’s largest insur. 
ance company, reported it had $2,384,000 
policyholders with $37,256,604,715 worth 
of life insurance in force. In 1947, policy- 
holders collected $671,927,603 in payments. 

Bongo, Bongo: A week-long boycott 
of imported goods, mainly textiles, has 
closed many stores on the West African 
Gold Coast. The boycott has been sanc- 
tioned by the tribal chieftains in protest 
against the hich cost of living. 

Profits: The American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. reported that strikes had 
cut its 1947 profits to $161,188,623 com- 
pared with $208,551,507 a year ago. The 
company installed 2,800,000 new  tele- 
phones last year. Despite the increase, 
1,500,000 customers are still waiting in 
line. The United States Rubber Co.’s pro- 
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fits dropped to $21,753,317 last year from 
$23,207,941 in 1946 despite record sales. 
The United Fruit Co. kept banana prices 
down last year but managed to boost 
profits to $54,140,794 from $39,610,207 in 
1946. 

Parking: The General Petroleum Corp. 
of Los Angeles will begin construction 
next month of a unique self-parking ga- 
rage for 446 cars. Instead of floors, the six- 
story building will have a broad, continu- 
ous spiral roadway stretching from bottom 
to top. Cars will park on either side of the 
roadway. In the center will be a stairway 
and passenger elevator. 

Tractors: The first shipment of Fer- 
guson tractors, formerly manufactured by 
the Ford Motor Co., arrived from England. 


The tractors, now made by Standard 
Motors Co,, Ltd., will be imported until a 


new Ferguson plant is completed in 
Detroit, 


AUTOS: 


The Stock-Issue Puzzle 


Wall Street was engrossed last week by 
the mysterious Kaiser-Frazer stock deal. 
The more pieces fitted into the puzzle, the 
more sensational it became. 

It had started as a routine financing 
operation. Kaiser-Frazer wanted to in- 
crease its automobile production from 
1,000 to 1,500 cars a day. To do this it 
needed new capital. For weeks it had been 
talking with underwriters about selling a 
new issue of common stock. But the sale 
had been delayed by the weakness of the 
stock market. 

Bright and early on the morning of 
Tuesday, Feb.“3, the deal suddenly jelled. 
The underwriters, Otis & Co. of Cleveland, 
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First California Co. of San Francisco, and 
Allen & Co. of New York, met with 
Kaiser-Frazer executives in New York and 
mapped a plan of operation. The wider. 
writers agreed to buy 900,000 shares of 
stock at $11.50 a share. The next ay, 
Feb. 4, the public would be invited to 
subscribe at $13 a share. 

At the moment, Kaiser-Frazer common 
was selling at $13.50. To prevent the price 
from slipping in the 24 hours before the 
new issue was offered, Kaiser-Frazer 
agreed to support the market. If at any 
time before 3 p.m. that day Kaiser-Frazer 
common sagged below $13.50, the com- 
pany would buy enough shares to restore 
the price to its previous level. Thus the 
offering at $13 on Feb. 4 would be attrac- 
tive to the public and the underwriters’ 
margin would be protected. 

Then, on Feb. 9, the deal would be 
formally closed. Kaiser-Frazer would de- 
liver the actual 900,000 shares and receive 
the underwriters’ checks for $10,350,000, 

The Slump: But from the beginning 
the issue seemed headed for trouble. On 
the important day of Feb. 3, large blocks 
of Kaiser-Frazer common began coming 
on the market. The whole stock market 
was weak. Investors and speculators, sens- 
ing a big new offering which might glut 
the market, sold Kaiser-Frazer heavily. 

Cyrus Eaton of Otis & Co., who handled 
stabilizing purchases from Kaiser-Frazer 
offices, kept calling for more funds. Kaiser- 
Frazer reluctantly forked over. By 3 p.m. 
it had bought 186,200 shares of its own 
stock—a staggering expenditure of $2,500,- 
000. But it had kept its word. Kaiser- 
Frazer common closed at $13.50 a share. 
The rest was up to the underwriters. 

On Wednesday, Feb. 4, came the del- 
uge. As underwriters offered the stock at 
$13 a share, the stock and commodity 
markets were already beginning to waver. 
By noon they had cracked wide open, 


Despite underwriters’ efforts to stabilize 
Kaiser-Frazer common, it dropped. vith 


the rest, By 1 o'clock underwriters closed 


their subscription books, defeated, Most 
of the issue was still on their hands. 
Kaiser-Frazer common closed at $11.75 a 
share. 


For the underwriters, it was a heavy 
blow. Otis & Co. and First California Co. 
were each committed for shares priced at 
$3,881,250: Allen & Co. for $2,587,500. 
The usual bank loans would help to carry 
the commitment, but still it would prob- 
ably tie up a large chunk of the unider- 
writers’ funds until it could finally be 
unloaded. 

That was the underwriters’ headache. 
not Kaiser-Frazer. At 10 a.m. on Fel. 9. 
the agreed date, Kaiser-Frazer represe):ta- 
tives appeared at the Central National 
Bank in Cleveland to deliver the securi'ies 
and pick up the underwriters’ checks. 

The Clause: The First California “o. 
and Allen & Co. were already on hand. 
The closing papers appeared in order. }u! 
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reduce payroll 
administrative costs 


for your organization 


58,000,000 workers in American industry today 
necessitate streamlined and mechanized payroll 
accounting for efficient administration. Whatever 
the size of your organization, deductions for social 
security, withholding taxes, pension plans or insur- 
ance premiums mean that your payroll procedure 
must be accurate, fast, informational and controlled. 


Remington Rand bookkeeping machines pro- 
vide the special features to solve your payroll 
problems. Every form you require — payroll regis- 
ter, statement, pay check or envelope, individual 
earnings record, etc., is prepared at one operation. 


Individual, adjustable registers accumulate each 
deduction separately. Cross computing registers 
compute and print the net pay automatically. Com- 





pletely electrified alphabet, numeral and operating 





keys speed each operation. Checks are numbered, 
dated and “protected” automatically. 





Let your Remington Rand specialist show you 
how this machine works on your payrolls. Write 
to Remington Rand Inc., Adding-Bookkeeping- 
Calculating Machines Division, Department NE-2 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York, 
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MACHINES FOR MANAGEMENT 
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FOR 


Speed! 

























ion Rand features to help you eliminate waste effort in 
"your payroll administration—give you extra facts and figures 
i ec -_ management control. 
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To Magnavox owners, value is 
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ture. 14 distinctive models priced 
from $187 to $850. 
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HARTER BUILDS 
A FULL LINE OF FINE 
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Go to your Harter 
dealer for help on 
office seating. Write 
us for literature. 























Harter Corporation, 
302 Prairie Avenue, 
Sturgis, Michigan. 
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Otis & Co.’s legal representatives, showing 
up a half-hour late, were not so sure. 

There was a clause in the contract 
which made it void if a suit had been 
filed against the company. That morning, 
Otis & Co.’s counsel pointed out, a suit 
had been filed against Kaiser-Frazer in 
Detroit by James F. Masterson, Philadel- 
phia attorney. 

Masterson, who owned 100 shares of 
Kaiser-Frazer common, had petitioned the 
court to stop the new offering. He charged 
that it allowed the underwriters too much 
profit, that it would dilute the equity, and 
that the corporation had impaired its 
liquid capital by buying stock to boost 
the market price. 

Startled Kaiser-Frazer representatives 
adjourned the meeting to check the facts, 
then resumed for wrangling which 
stretched on into the evening. The upshot 
was that Otis & Co. withdrew from the 
deal, followed by the First California Co. 
Charles Allen, head of Allen & Co., who 
had been willing to take up his commit- 
ment regardless of the suit, asked for 
seven business days (permitted by the 
contract) to think it over. 

Who was Masterson, the man who filed 
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Stockholder Masterson sues 


the suit? Though he denied any present 
connection with Otis & Co. or any under- 
writer, he had been associated with Otis & 
Co. counsel in two court actions in Phila- 
delphia in 1944 and 1945. He claimed to 
have filed his suit at 9:20 a.m., Feb. 9, 
just 40 minutes before the closing.’ Un- 
fortunately, the court’s time clock had 
been broken for four years. 

Henry Kaiser thought he had the answer 
to the Masterson question. On Feb. 16 
Kaiser filed his own suit, charging that 
Otis & Co. had inspired Masterson’s action. 
Kaiser asked a $7,762,500 judgment against 
Otis & Co. for repudiating the deal “with- 
out justification or excuse,” and for “mali- 
ciously” inducing the First California Co. 
to go along. 

In reply, Otis & Co. said without elab- 
oration that Kaiser-Frazer had failed to 


comply with “a number of important con- 
ditions of their contract with us.” 

Wall Street tongues wagged. The situa- 
tion was virtually unprecedented. Most 
underwriting contracts have clauses _per- 
mitting underwriters an out in ease of 
catastrophe. But they are rarely, if ever, 
used, 

Meanwhile, the SEC announced it was 
conducting a full investigation. 


COINAGE: 


Junior Dimes 


Soft-drink companies who sell their 
wares through vending machines have 
been wrestling with an inflation problem 
all their own. A nickel is no longer enough 
to charge for a bottle of pop. But a dime 
is too much. 

Edward W. Mehren, president of the 
Squirt Co. of Beverly Hills, Calif., re- 
cently announced he had the answer: a 
new 714-cent coin. The industry, he told 
California bottlers, should press for its 
adoption* as the solution to their ills. 

Later, addressing the Oregon bottlers, 
Mehren had an afterthought. A 21%4-cent 
piece would also be needed to make 
change. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Tires: The Copolymer Corp. of 
Baton Rouge, La., announced that large- 
scale production will start this week on a 
new synthetic rubber, ultipara, claimed to 
last 20 per cent longer than natural rubber 
in auto and truck tires. It can be made 
from grain or petroleum at about 18% 
cents a pound, compared with 201% cents 
for natural rubber. The company is a re- 
search group sponsored by the government 
(which has invested $15,000,000 in the 
program) and eight independent rubber 
manufacturers. 

For Seaplanes: The Navy and the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. have e- 
veloped an inflatable seaplane dock that 
can be carried to advance bases. Made of 
rubber-coated nylon pontoons and plywood 
decking, it can be set up in six hours. 

For Photographers: Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., of Salem, Mass, displayed a 
radar-proof container to permit safe ship- 
ment by air of photographers’ flash bulbs. 
The steel container deflects any radar 
waves that might ignite the bulbs. 

For Exterminators: B. O. Burkitt of 
Webster Groves, Mo., has developed a 
metal rattrap with a tiny pan of water as 
bait. The theory: rats are always thirsty; 
they are more eager for water than food. 
The trap can be sterilized over a flame, and 
can be painted for camouflage. 





*Congress must approve new coins, At various 
times the United States has had %-cent, 2-cent, 
8-cent, and 20-cent pieces. 
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Stnerica cheers 


We 10 SIUAS ON... 70€ CO 
you sTep down tito f 


A CAR You RIDE IN...noT on: 


Hudson’s new, all steel Monobilt body-and- 
frame in cutaway view. Floor and seats have 
been moved down to harmonize with the new 
lower top. You get the safety of girder protec- 
tion all around, even outside the rear wheels 
—with every unit welded into one solid 
structure that provides unusual ruggedness 
and stability, and minimizes the need for 
service attention. 


Hhetos showrooms are aglitter, 
millions are excited! Make your plans 
now to see the motor car they said 
was years away! 


Get a good look at this style-setting 
beauty—a new kind of motor car— 
only five feet from ground to top, 
but with more inside head room and 
roomier seats than in any other mass- 
produced car built today! See the 
beautifully tailored interiors and all 
the luxuries that mark the new Hud- 
son as a truly fine motor car! 


Hudson is the only American-built 
car you step down into when enter- 
ing, not up on—yet it maintains road 
clearance. 


Hudson’s new, all steel Monobilt 
body-and-frame is the only motor-car 
construction that completely encircles 


you, even outside the rear wheels, 
with a rugged box-steel foundation 
frame. 


You ride within this frame—cradled 
between axles—not on top of the 
frame as in other cars. And as you 
ride, Hudson’s combination of unique 
construction and comfort features 
gives you a sensation of snug safety 
and serene, smooth going unlike any- 
thing you’ve known before! 


Try automatic gear shifting as pro- 
vided by Hudson’s “Drive-Master” 
transmission. Drive behind Hudson’s 
all-new Super-Six engine—the most 
powerful six built today—or the mas- 
terful Super-Eight. When you do that, 
we promise you an entirely new con- 
ception of motor-car performance! 
Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit 
14, Michigan. 


Eight body styles in Super and Commodore Custom Series. Choice, 121 h.p. all-new Super-Six or 128 h.p. improved Super- 


Eight engine. Ten body colors. Two special colors or five two-tone combinations—white sidewall tires 





at extra cost. 


(ls time 178 ShdSor7 

















‘Now watch him drop that paper!” 


| feel the same way about Schlitz myself. 
There’s something about that Schlitz flavor 
that makes you want to drop everything and 
take time out to enjoy it.” 

And like the loyalty of a good friend, the 
quality of Schlitz never wavers. It’s always 
the same grand beer with none of that 
“harsh bitterness”... the beer that makes 
people everywhere say, ‘““No wonder it 


made Milwaukee famous.” 


© 1948, JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, wis. 


T'he Beer that made Milwaukee Famous 
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MTOTHING could be more dishearten- 
N ing than Secretary Marshall’s de- 
fense even at this late day of the con- 
tinued dismantling of German industria] 
plants. Mr. Marshall himself declared 
only a few months ago that the restora- 
tion of Germany, “the heart of Europe’s 
economic life,” was essential to Euro- 
pean recovery. The New York 
Times points out that of the 
918 plants scheduled for dis- 
mantling, including those of 
the French zone, nearly 600 
are in no sense war plants, 
but include facilities for 
urgently needed farm ma- 
chinery, tractors, mining ma- 
chinery, and _ locomotives. 
The Dutch Government has 
vigorously opposed the dis- 
mantling of German plants which can 
be used to produce peacetime goods. 
The Harriman Committee declared 
that the situation in Western Germany, 
“the most disorganized area in Western 
Europe,” called for “radical reforms of 
the policies which the United States 
has been sponsoring.” The Herter sub- 
committee of the House has asked that 
we suspend wholesale dismantling of 
German industry. In his report to Presi- 
dent Truman last March, former Presi- 
dent Hoover declared that “the removal 
and destruction of plants (except direct 
arms plants) should stop ... We can 
keep Germany in its economic chains, 
but it will also keep Europe in rags.” 

At best the continued dismantling 
and “transfer” of German plants re- 
quire scarce labor and bring to an ab- 
solute halt, for the months or years 
that the process requires, the produc- 
tion of which the dismantled factories 
were capable. And this production is 
never in fact restored. Industrial ma- 
chines and plants cannot be casually 
torn from their foundations and shipped 
around a continent like so many trail- 
ers. They are parts of a much greater 
integrated whole, vitally tied to each 
other, to localities, to markets, to 
sources of raw materials and means of 
transportation, and manned by trained 
and specialized local labor and manage- 
ment. 


‘T is senseless to defend this preposter- 
1 ous policy of dismantling by an ap- 
peal to the Potsdam Agreement, which 
Russia has repeatedly violated. Even 








Inconsistencies of Kuropean Aid 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


under that agreement, in fact, all dis- 
mantlings and removals were to be com- 
pleted by Feb. 2 of this year. It is even 
more senseless to argue that we must 
continue this idiocy because Britain and 
France insist on it. It is we, we in 
America, who are paying the bill. It is 
we who are pouring hundreds of mil- 
lions a year into Germany 
and are scheduled to pour in 
billions of dollars more to 
make up for the destruction 
that we ourselves help to 
carry on. It is we who are 
being asked to pour $17,000.- 
000,000 more of the Ameri- 
can taxpayer’s money into 
Europe, largely to make up 
for the consequences of this 
destruction not merely to 
Germany but to the whole European 
Continent of which it is an inseparable 
economic part. 

The very least we should require 
of the British and French Governments 
in return for our help is to abandon 
their shortsighted insistence on this 
policy of destruction. We cannot re- 
establish a solvent and productive Eu- 
rope without a solvent and productive 
Germany. We must put revival before 
reparations. And in any case we will 
get most reparations out of the income 
from current German production. Let 
us take a reasonable percentage of the 
golden eggs instead of stupidly ripping 
the insides out of what was once the 
most productive goose in Europe. 


T is not only in Germany that we are 
I shoveling out the American taxpay- 
er’s money for recovery with one hand 
and imposing economic strangulation 
with the other. That is merely our most 
fantastic inconsistency. We are also pay- 
ing for recovery in France at the same 
time as the French Government itself 
is trying to bring about what it calls 
“a controlled slump.” With what is left 
of our loan, with the resources of the 
International Fund, and with additional 
billions of proposed Marshall dollars, 
we are helping the British to maintain 
an artificial level for the pound and an 
exchange control which systematically 
strangle multilateral trade, free enter- 
prise, and world recovery. American re- 
sources are not merely being thrown 
away. They are being used to throttle 
production. 


Only Esterbrook 


makes the famous 


Dip-Less* 


writing sets 
with the right 
point for the way 
you write... 
the right point 
for the job you do 
WRITES 300 WORDS 
WITHOUT RE-DIPPING! 
CHOICE OF ESTERBROOK 
SOLID DURACROME 


PRECISION=MADE 
POINTS 
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FILL ONCE... WRITE 
FOR MONTHS! 
SEE WHEN IT’S 
TIME TO 
REFILL 





CAN’T LEAK...CAN‘T FLOOD 

eeePUTS JUST THE RIGHT 

AMOUNT OF INK ON 
THE POINT 








ALL POINT STYLES ARE INSTANTLY 

RENEWABLE AT ANY PEN COUNTER 

IN CASE OF DAMAGE. ASK YOUR 

STATIONER FOR A DEMONSTRATION. 
Single sets $2.75 up 


Double sets $5.50 up 


The Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. 
In Canada: The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto 


Gsterbrook 


AMERICA’S FIRST PEN MAKER 
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SPECIAL REPORT 





Wheat Farmer: A Long Way Up From a Long Way Down... 





American wheat farmers profited more 
than most from farm prosperity in recent 
years. Last week it looked as though they 
would be hit hardest if grain prices re- 
mained at the new lower levels. One es- 
timate was that the value of Kansas wheat 
holdings alone was cut by nearly $100,000,- 
000. This was painful but not catastrophic. 
Average net income per farm in the win- 
ter-wheat belt the last few years has been 
between $10,000 and $15,000 compared 
with $699 in 1933. For a look at how this 
prosperity has affected the lives of these 
farmers, Newsweek Special Projects Edi- 
tor Harold Isaacs went to Ford County, in 
Western Kansas. His report follows: 


There is probably not a wheat farmer 
in Western Kansas who does not feel in 
his bones that hard times are coming 
again. He had his seven lean years in the 
’°30s and he knows what hard times are 
like. He has had his seven fat years in the 
40s and he is better off today than ever 
before in his life. But his fingers are crossed. 
When a man lives by such variables as the 
weather and grain market, he gets used to 
ups and downs. What he wants is not to go 
too far up so as not to fall too hard when 
he comes down. 

The fall of the last two weeks has been 
a hard one. Wheat plummeted in Dodge 
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temporary break or a permanent drop. 
There was some dark talk about grain 
speculators and about government plotting 
to bring commodity prices down. First 
as individuals and then in groups, farmers 
began sending wires of protest to Presi- 
dent Truman and their representatives in 
Washington, demanding an investigation 
into the reasons for the market break. 

Waiting It Out: What hurt most 
was the fact that almost every farmer 
in the county still has some 1947 wheat 
stored in his own bins or in the co-op’s big 
elevator, crammed with 750,000 bushels. 
They’ve held over this wheat, almost half 
the 1947 crop, to keep their tax bills down 
or to wait for higher prices. Many individ- 
ual farmers still have as much as 5,000 to 
10,000 bushels of their 1947 wheat, and in 
this county alone the collapse of the price 
has cut an estimated $3,375,000 from the 
value of these holdings. 

Despite this, there has been little sell- 
ing. Some farmers who had_ borrowed 
on their wheat had to sell to cover. Other 
farmers cashed in government bonds rather 
than sell wheat. The majority was sitting 
tight, convinced that the price would go 
up again because the world needs wheat 
and the outlook for the 1948 crop is still 
not too bright. 

The new winter wheat lies under the 


Hetzel—Dodge City 


Harry Allen, here inoculating a cow for blackleg, put his money into land 


City from $2.64 on Feb. 2 to $1.98 on 
Feb. 13. When this slide began the first 
week in February, there was a lot of talk 
and figuring on the scattered farms of 
Ford County, heart of the winter-wheat 
belt. Here in small, modest houses a mile 
or more apart on the snow-covered fields, 
the market news by radio was followed 
hour by hour. Party lines were busy and 
crowded. Nobody knew whether it was a 
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snow. Indeed, the land is so thickly quilt- 
ed that when the sun is not shining, it is 
hard to know where the gray-white sky 
meets the gray-white earth. When more 
snow fell, only a week before the market 
broke, the farmers called it “million-dollar 
weather” because the rains were late last 
fall and this wheat was not drilled until 
October and November. When the snow 
blanket thaws, it will soak the soil with 
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perhaps all the additional moisture jt 
needs. If it does, if the spring weather 
is just right and the summer winds are not 
too hot, there may be another big wheat 
crop in Kansas this year. If not, the farm- 
ers of Ford County can stand it. They can, 
for the first time in their lives, stand up 
to adverse weather without being badly 
hurt. They have come a long way up from 
a long way down. 

Out of the Dust: The big town of 
Ford County is Dodge City (population, 
12,000): some 1,300 farm families live on 
the land. Not many decades ago this was 
cattle country and Dodge City’s Wild 
West memories live in the relics in Beeson 
Museum on the outskirts of town, on Boot 
Hill where the wilder boys used to shoot it 
out, and in the faint echoes of raucous 
sound that hover over the 3.2-beer tav- 
erns along Front Street. Large herds of 
cattle still move through Dodge City on 
their way east. But the county’s big prod- 
uct is wheat and the town’s well-being 
rises and falls with the farmer’s. 

It has fallen low in its time, for this 
was the dust-bowl country in the long 
drought of the ’30s, the time of the hot 
winds, smothering dryness, choking dust 
storms, foreclosures, AAA, and the tight- 
ening pinch of want year after year, re- 
lieved only by life-saving government pay- 
ments. Many farmers gave up, but many 
more stayed. That experience was burned 
into everyone who lived through it. and 
amid today’s prosperity the memory is 
still harsh and sobering. 

It has been boom time ever since 1911. 
Fifteen years ago, in 1933, the two banks in 
Dodge City had deposits totaling $1,200.- 
000. Last year they had $17,200,000. Fed- 
eral Land Bank mortgages in the county 
totaled $3,000,000 in 1941. They have been 
reduced to about $400,000. Retail sales in 
Dodge City have risen from $4,000,060 in 
1988 to $16,500,000 last year. 

The boom has made a few millionaires. 
Some individuals plunged on land, mostly 
farther west. They gambled on the weath- 
er and hit the jackpot. But the average 
farmer has expanded more slowly, and pros- 
pered more moderately. Farming about 
640 acres in Ford County, he will pay in- 
come taxes for 1947 on about $12,000. 
Changes have come in his life, but the 
greatest of these—materially, morally, and 
psychologically—is the fact that he is no 
longer in debt. 

Farmer Allen: Harry Allen is fairly 
typical. Allen, who is 48, did not suffer 
quite so much as the worst in the bad 
years. He has prospered a little better than 
the average in the good years. In 1938 he 
had only a quarter-section of land, 160 
acres, and a $1,000 mortgage. The bank 
figured him as being worth $4,130. 

Today Harry Allen has a whole section 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


... But Falling Prices May Mean the End of Seven Fat Years 





—640 acres—free and clear, and last year 
he paid $32,000, or $80 an acre, for a 400- 
acre farm adjoining his own for his son 
Leon, just back from the Navy. He has a 
smali house in town to use in the winter, a 
sizable herd of cattle, money in the bank, 
and government bonds. He will pay taxes 
for 1947 on nearly $20,000, all of which 
went toward his son’s farm. The bank fig- 
ures Harry Allen today to be worth $83,600. 

When the REA power lines reached his 
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are the big combines which cost $4,000 list 
and can be bought mostly only on the 
“oray” market for $7,000. Most of the 
equipment in the county is ten-to fifteen 
years old. 

Back to Dust? In sun, seven years of 
prosperity have lifted the Kansas wheat 
farmer from hardship to moderate well- 
being. He has no debts, more land, and 
a somewhat improved house, and if he 
wants to he can go off for a warm-weather 


large enough to feed herds of milch cows 
or beef cattle in years when there is no 
wheat. A few farmers—perhaps 10 per 
cent in the county—have already invested 
in dairy cows as a hedge against wheat- 
less years to: come. For example, there is 
Max Austin, a bushy-browed farmer- 
philosopher who works 1,000 acres in Con- 
cord township. He has a grade-A barn, a 
herd of 35 Guernseys and Holsteins, and 
irrigated tracts of land over by the Arkan- 





Hetzel Photos—Dodge City 


Electricity, new furniture, new kitchen equipment, have made Ford County farm life more comfortable 


farm last year, he wired and repapered 
his small house. He bought a new bedroom 
set, a dining-room set, and a shining deep- 
freezer that sits on the back porch. He 
rides to town in a 1948 Ford. 

Have and Have Nots: Many of 
Allen’s neighbors have put in plumbing. 
The co-op alone sold 26 complete bath- 
rooms last year. But Harry Allen and his 
apple-cheeked wife gave the outhouse a coat 
of paint and decided to wait. They want 
to build a whole new home and they'll do 
it if it can be done this year. Scarce labor 
and scarce materials have made for little 
building in the county. Most of the neigh- 
bors have contented themselves with re- 
modeling. 

In every Ford County home, what is 
most evident is the transformation of 
the kitchen. Gone are the old stoves and 
iron pots. Ranges, using bottled gas, new 
electric refrigerators, washing machines, 
and other appliances have in the last few 
years made a new life for the farm wife. 
For the first time, the farm kitchen is 
close to matching the normal standards of 
well-to-do city dwellers. 

But neither Allen nor most of his neigh- 
bors have been able to improve their farm 
machinery much. They have been able to 
get new trucks, some new tractors, fewer 
special implements. Hardest of all to buy 
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vacation in the winter. He is better ar- 
mored against returning hard times, but he 
is by no means secure. 

“One bad year won’t hurt,” said the 
young man who represents the Federal 
Land Bank in Dodge City. “Two bad years 
and they’ll be borrowing from the banks. 
Three bad years and they’ll be back here 
mortgaging their lands.” 

One subject that is painful in and 
around Dodge City is the speculation that 
any long drought would bring back dust- 
bowl conditions. The land has been worked 
hard in these good years and there have 
been warnings of new disasters in the mak- 
ing. Talk like this roils Western Kansas 
boosters. Some of them even say it is all 
a Washington plot to keep people and new 
industries away from the area. 

Actually, soil conservation has made 
slow but steady headway. Moldboard 
plowing is a thing of the past. Contour 
farming, some terracing, and plowing that 
leaves the previous year’s stubble on top 
are now common practices. Last year only 
10 per cent of the land was summer-fal- 
lowed but this year, according to County 
Agent H. W. Westmeyer, at least 25 per 
cent will be rested this way. 

In addition, some farmers have used 
some of their boom-time cash to sink irri- 
gation wells which will assure green tracts 


sas River to assure them of feed. With elec- 
trification, he put in a cooling system for 
his milk, and he spends a lot of money 
on permanent help. To do all this, he has 
forgone the larger incomes enjoyed by 
many of his neighbors. But they know 
that when hard times come again, Max 
Austin will be in better shape than most 
of them. 

Maybe Not: But the good years have, 
in any case, given the farmer a taste of 
respectable success. He no longer comes to 
town, in the words of the old song, “with 
his wagon broken down,” and he does not 
have “to live on credit till the fall.” On 
the contrary, he is better off right now 
than most of the townspeople. The only 
trouble is he cannot ever be sure it will 
last. 

In Dodge City the local businessmen 
are buzzing with a prospect that may untie 
them from the farmer and change the 
whole economy of Western Kansas. A new 
synthol plant to process natural gas is 
going to be built somewhere in the area 
and is expected to bring with it a whole 
new population, new industries, new prob- 
lems, and new sources of wealth. Its effect 
on the farm population remains to be seen. 

“We always figure,” said a Ford County 
farmer’s son, “that somebody’s out to 
ream us.” And there almost always is. 
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Churches From Rubble 


The Evangelical Church in Pforzheim. con- 
sisting of 60.000 members before the war. now 
has no church and no chapel . . . All church 
work is done in small. miserable converted 
rooms in two Kindergarten, and in the draw- 
‘ing-rooms of two of the pastors’ houses. _ 


The Pforzheim church sent this appeal 
to the World Council of Churches in 
Geneva asking for a “barrack church,” one 
of the 125 converted Swiss Army barracks 
the WCC was sending to European cities. 
The appeal set a plan afoot in the mind of 
Dr. Eugen Gerstenmaier, head of the Ger- 
man Hilfswerk, Protestant relief organiza- 
tion. The American-zone city of Pforzheim. 
he realized, was 90 per cent destroyed, its 
houses reduced to rubble by air raids. Why 
not use this material constructively? 

In August 1945, Dr. Gerstenmaier—one 
of the few plotters to escape death after 
the 1944 attempt to kill Hitler by bomb— 
asked D. Otto Bartning. Heidelberg archi- 
tect, to design a “rubble church.” He could 
use the Pforzheim building as an experi- 
mental model. Bartning sketched out a 
plan in which the walls, made of rubble. 
would not be structurally important. The 
old bricks, stones. and debris would mere- 
ly keep out the weather, while the weight 
of the roof would rest on eight large wood- 
en struts braced with cross beams. 

More, But Worth It: In May 1946, 
Evangelicals of Pforzheim began laying the 
foundations by voluntary labor. Next they 
put in place the wooden framework and 
roofing—prefabricated in Switzerland. 
Then all pitched in to make the rubble 
walls. Lastly, prefabricated doors, windows, 
and other fittings were set in. When the 
church was finished a year later. the cost 
was just under $10,000. As compared with 
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the “barrack church” experiment, the “rub- 
ble church” could be built for the price of 
two barrack models, but was much more 
dignified and substantial. and seated 440, 
almost three times as many persons as the 
barrack type. 

Germans have named their rubble wor- 
ship buildings Notkirchen, literally “need 
churches” or “churches for time of need.” 
Since the Pforzheim experiment, the WCC 
has planned to sprinkle some 40 such 
through Germany. The Bartning model, 
along with one designed by the Ziirich 
architect Dr. E. Staudacher, will replace 
the bomb-blackened shells of Protestant 
churches. 

By last rveek, sites had already been 
chosen and foundations started for Notkir- 
chen at Mannheim, Miinster, Dresden, and 
Berlin. Later the WCC hopes to service 
Munich, Heilbronn, Kassel, Cologne, Bre- 
men, and Weimar. Most of the expense for 
the project will be borne by American 
churches, with Church World Service 
promising the first ten and United States 
Lutherans allotting $300,000 for some 30 
more. Swiss groups are raising funds for 
rubble buildings in Emden, Germany, and 
The Hague, Netherlands. ; 

Stimulant: Almost more important to 
Germans than the actual churches them- 
selves is what the experiment is doing to 
stimulate religious life. At Mannheim. 
Evangelical Pastor W. Weber reports that 
since starting to build a “rubble church” 
last September, his congregation has come 
alive. Doubting Thomases who saw no way 
to get materials. and especially cement, 
swung into action when the first row of 
foundation stones were put in place. And 
many men, says the pastor, who never had 
shown religious interest before have asked 
to help voluntarily in building their own 
“rubble church.” 


Start of a “rubble church”: The wooden struts support the roof 


Broker to Archbishop 


In 1899, 13-year-old James Friiacis 
Aloysius McIntyre was a runner on the 
New York Curb Exchange. It wasn’t what 
he’d planned, but his mother was dead and 
his father an invalid, so young Francis 
took his schooling at night and temporarily 
gave up his idea of becoming a Roman 
Catholic priest, 
When he was 99. 
Francis’s father 
died, and he turned 
down the offer of a 
full Curb member. 
ship to carry out 
his boyhood dream 
of the priesthood, 

Father J. Fran- 
cis A. McIntyre 
was consecrated in 
St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral in 1921. Parish 
work was. short- 
lived, for his finan- 
cial acumen was too valuable to the New 
York archdiocese. From 1923 he worked 
in the Chancery Office, becoming succes- 
sively monsignor, auxiliary bishop of New 
York in 1941, and vicar-general of the 
archdiocese in 1945. 

A year later, Pope Pius XII conferred on 
him an unusual appointment, coadjutor 
archbishop of New York, second in com- 
mand to Francis Cardinal Spellman 
(Newswerk, Aug. 5, 1946). Through all 
his honors, Archbishop McIntyre remained 
modest and self-effacing, and ever avail- 
able to his flock. 

Last week, at 61, Archbishop McIntyre 
received further laurels for his work. Pius 
XIT on Feb. 13 named him archbishop of 
Los Angeles to fill the vacancy left by the 
death of the Most Rev. John J. Cantwell 
last October. At the same time, the pope 
promoted Bishop Gerald T. Bergan of Des 
Moines to the archiepiscopal see of Omaha, 
succeeding Archbishop James H. Ryan, 
who died last November, 

Red Hat? Archbishop McIntyre’s ap- 
pointment started Catholic circles buzzing. 
When he had become coadjutor in 1916, 
those in the know predicted that he was 
being groomed to take over from Cardinal 
Spellman. The cardinal, it was rumored, 
would surely go to Rome to fill the post of 
papal secretary of state, which had heen 

racant since 1944, 

Now these same circles interpreted the 
Los Angeles appointment as a definite in- 
dication that Cardinal Spellman would re- 
main in New York and that the pope 
would continue as his own secretary ol 
state. 

More than that, the rumors went, Pope 
Pius was planning to create new cardinals. 
Ten have died since the pontiff filled the 
Sacred College to its limit of 70 in Decem- 
ber 1945. And perhaps for the first time a 
red hat would blossom on the West Coast. 


Newsweek, February 23, 1918 
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“/” THE OUTSTANDING 
characteristic of the 
new AUDOGRAPH is 
that it helps you do more 

work and better work, without con- 
scious effort on your part. It literally 
“places a world of accomplishment 
at your fingertip.” 

The AUDOGRAPH Starts, stops, 
records, plays back by simple electric 
“touch”’ control. It also permits you 
to indicate corrections, as well as the 
beginning and end of your dictation, 
through the patented Electromatic 


Index, by a touch of your finger. This pre- 
cisely synchronized index also regis- 
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OC 
SOUNDWRITER 


ters the length of your messages— _like a letter or filed with consider- 
a very welcome aid to efficient trans- able space-economy. In fact the new 
cription, as any good secretary will AaupoGRapH represents such an 


tell you. ideal combination of many features 
The new aupocrapH occupies for achieving the best results in 


scarcely more space on your desk  soundwriting, it will pay you to 
than the standard size letterhead. It | know more before deciding on any 
is light, portable, so sturdy you can _— dictation system. Have your secretary 
use it while traveling by train, send in the coupon — “st 
plane, or even in your own car. for free booklet now! 

The new AUDOGRAPH 
gives you recordings 
on paper-thin viny- 


FILL IT IN! TEAR IT OUT! MAIL IT TODAY! 
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The Purging of the Walls 


by JOHN LARDNER 


or a consideration of $250,000, the 

New York Giants’ baseball club has 
agreed to purify the inside walls of its 
Gothic-type ball park, which is known 
as the Polo Grounds for the incontest- 
able reason that no polo pony has been 
within a mile of the place in 50 years. 

All the old billboard scrollwork in 
the joint will be scrapped in 
1948. The Coca-Cola poster 
(said to be the work of aq 
man named Smith), the 
mighty Gem Razor canvas 
(believed to be an early Me- 
Corkindale), and the Botany 
Tie advertisement (some- 
times attributed to Leftwich) 
will come down. This is a 
victory for true art, for 
cleaner and better television, 
and for the Chesterfield cigarette people. 

Let us add, a little bashfully, that it 
is also a partial victory for this depart- 
ment. We believe that we were the first 
to mention publicly certain ball-park 
phenomena which accompanied the rise 
of television. We spoke last summer of 
the conflict between television’s voice 
and television’s eye. While the voice 
was broadcasting the ball game and 
hawking the product of its sponsor, the 
eye would steal around the outfield 
picking up one rival advertisement 
after another. A flash of the Giants’ 
bull pen was a flash for Coca-Cola. A 
view of the visitors’ bull pen was a 
plug for Botany. 


HESTERFIELD has now taken cogni- 
C zance of this barbarous state of 
affairs. In dickering with Horace Stone- 
ham, the Giant chieftain, for full-time 
radio-television rights in 1948, it has 
been careful to forestall any mischief 
by the eye of television. 

“Will you take $250,000 for next 
season’s rights?” said Chesterfield. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Stoneham enthusi- 
astically. 

“Will you take down those billboards 
in the outfield?” pursued Chesterfield, 
fixing Horace with a cold and mean- 
ingful stare. 

“Yes,” gulped Mr. Stoneham, and so 
it was written, 

Now, I believe that this is a sound 
step commercially, even though my 
grip on business knowledge was weak- 
ened when the dollar slipped to 30 
cents. Artistically, it is good as far as 
it goes. Art lovers have long thought 





of the Polo Grounds gallery, reading 
from the left-field foul line to the spot 
where the Chinese home runs vanish 
in right field, as a mass of Philistinism. 
However, they did not want those 
graceful walls to go completely nude. 
Neither did I, when I first called atten- 
tion to the scope of television’s eye. 

Television can be used to 
improve our culture if it is 
turned in the right direction. 
What I had in mind for our 
baseball parks was not emp- 
ty spaces but noncommer- 
cial art. In the Polo Grounds, 
for instance, I would devote 
the left-field panel to an ex- 
hibition of French moderns 
—Matisse, Cézanne, Tou- 
louse-Lautrec. It is generally 
agreed in the more alert salons that a 
home run sailing over a Picasso is su- 
perior to a home run sailing over a 
lithograph of a tube of toothpaste. A 
home run sailing over a blank wall 
means nothing to anyone, except the 
official scorer, who regards it, and just- 
ly, as worth one run or more, depend- 
ing on how many men are on base. 

I would stud the outer reaches of the 
Polo Grounds with Renaissance Italian 
masters. I would hang an El] Greco 
over the bull-pen spot where Mr. Ken- 
neth Trinkle begins to warm up every 
day in the second inning, Giant pitch- 
ing being what it is. The nearer vistas 
in right field would be festooned with 
Dutch masters, and I do not refer to 
the cigar of that name, which is inar- 
tistic from the Chesterfield point of 
view. It should be something to see 
Willard Marshall, the fine young right- 
fielder, play a difficult line drive off a 
Vermeer or a Rembrandt, especially 
their later works. 


N some ball parks they combine art 
| ee commerce in a rudimentary 
way. In Brooklyn, if the batter lets 
drive a ball that hits—respectfully—a 
certain clothier’s poster, he wins a suit 
of clothes. I am all for having ball 
players warmly and adequately clad, 
but it seems to me that if the target 
were a Holbein or a Rubens, the tele- 
vision sponsor could afford to put up 
the suit himself, consoled by the fact 
that no rival dealer was being pub- 
licized with a bang. There are big, 
broad possibilities in television, Let us 
not stop halfway to the goal, 
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SKATING: 


Scott-Button Sweeps 


Barbara Ann Scott guessed that she liad 
put in 20,000 hours of figure-skating prac- 
tice, and Dick Button had plugged away 
in a six-day workout week for six years. At 
Davos, Switzerland, last week end, they 
used up the last of the goals that had kept 
them at it. Both completed Olynipic- 
world-European championship — sweeps, 
Miss Scott winning the world’s women’s 
crown for the second straight year and 
Button becoming the first American to 
capture the men’s title. 


BASKETBALL: 
Rise of the Lakers 


Benny Berger always liked to lave 
something fresh on the fire. In his time he 
had put on boxing and wrestling shows in 
three states—Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota—and now he was getting along 
handsomely with his eleven-theater chain 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Iowa. Rest- 
lessly, he jumped at a friend’s suggestion 
that he take a flyer on big-time profes- 
sional basketball this season. 

At first it looked as if Berger, after 28 
years in show business, should have known 
better. The record of the National League 
franchise he obtained made it clear that 
he would have to start from scratch: In 
other hands at Detroit in the 1946-47 
race, the team had lost 40 out of 44 games, 
At Minneapolis, where Berger resettled it, 
there wasn’t a very encouraging response 
from the public, even though Berger used 
an old box-office standby: local talent. 
His coach, Johnny Kundla, and Swede 
Carlson and Tony Jaros were all former 
University of Minnesota stars. 

The Minneapolis Lakers didn’t) make 
much of an early impression on the op- 
position, either, despite the acquisition of 
a 6-foot-5 Stanford giant named Jim Pol- 
lard and a_ three-time All-American in 
6-foot-9 George Mikan, who had averaged 
16.8 points a game for the Chicago Gears 
last season. In their first ten games. the 
Lakers were licked six times. 

But since Dec. 18, when the record 
showed ten victories against nine defeats, 
the team has stopped behaving like an as- 
sortment of strangers. Players conecn- 
trated on working the ball in close be!ore 
shooting, and any time they did fire a 
long one they made sure that Mika» or 
Pollard was stationed near the basket. 
At least 50 per cent of the times those 
two got their hands on a rebound, ‘hey 
immediately converted it into a field goal. 

On Feb. 12, a 68-57 victory over Slic- 
boygan gave Minneapolis its twenticth 
victory in the last 24 games. The Lakers 
held a solid eight-game lead in the Na- 
tional’s Western division, and had created 
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seven new records in the eleven-year-old 
league. Six of these were Mikan’s doing, 
the most impressive being his 798 points 
for the season, 41 points in one game, and 
13 successful foul shots in 14 tries. 

That kind of craftsmanship, Benny 
Berger has learned, comes pretty high. To 
get Carlson and Jaros from the Chicago 
Stags, Berger shelled out $15,000, re- 
putedly a record price. The expertness of 
Mikan and Pollard is costing him salaries 
of $12,000 each, believed to be the highest 
in the game. The rest of the payroll av- 
erages about $6,000 a head. And while 
Minneapolis has become a consistent sell- 
out attraction on the road, there still are 
only half-capacity crowds of 4,000 at 
home. 

Last week, however, Berger was still on 
speaking terms with the friend who talked 
him into this game. Originally, he was 
prepared to wait five years for the Lakers 
to start paying him a clear profit. Now he 
thinks they will do it in three. 


RACING: 


$5,000,000 Teddy 


It has been estimated that 10 per cent 
of race-track fans flatly bet on Ted At- 
kinson every time he enters a race. Among 
all bettors, since 1937, the little fellow 
with the strong hands has built up a repu- 
tation for always getting everything his 
horse can give him—and sometimes more 
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Ted Atkinson and son Johnny 


than the horse wants to give. He rides 
just as hard in a cheap race as he does in 
the big shows. When he has no chance for 
first money, he boots hard for second or 
third. 

To other jockeys, some of this might 
be hoob stuff. To the 31-year-old Atkin- 
son, it has meant one of the biggest pay- 
offs in the trade. At Hialeah Park in Flor- 
ida Feb. 18, he scored a head victory on 
Marine Band to put himself in the $5,- 
900,000 class in lifetime purse winnings 
for his mounts. On 10,215 mounts, Atkin- 
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A person worth meeting 


He’s a student of men and affairs—a good citizen—honest, intelli- 


gent, forthright. He lives in your own community. He—or she—is 
your Penn Mutual Underwriter who today is returning more money 
to living policyowners than to policy beneficiaries. At his finger tips 
is the “know how” to help you arrange your own Independence 
Plan—a plan that can provide financial security for your family, 
while it gives you many other benefits, among them peace of mind, 


Plan your independence with the expert guidance 
of a Penn Mutual Underwriter 
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Test shows how fast Bayer Aspirin 
disintegrates in your stomach! 


Within two seconds after starting, 
racing skaters speed along the icy course 
at upwards of 1600 feet per minute! 


And as this glass-of-water test proves, within 
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two seconds after you take Bayer Aspirin, 
it’s ready to go to work, to bring 


— WALRAD 





Vay No less amazing than the speed 
© of racing skaters is Bayer 
) Aspirin’s 2-second disintegrat- 
ing action, the result of three important 
manufacturing steps—not just one. Be- 
cause of it, Bayer Aspirin is ready to go 
to work almost instantly, to bring you 
really fast relief from ordinary head- 
ache, neuritic or neuralgic pain. 

What's more, Bayer Aspirin’s single 


active ingredient is so effective doctors 
regularly prescribe it for pain relief... 
and so gentle to the system they have 
mothers give it even to small children. 

And of all pain relievers, none can 
match Bayer Aspirin’s record of use by 
millions of normal people — without ill 
effect. So for something you can take 
with confidence, be sure you ask for 
Bayer Aspirin when you buy. 





To relieve neuritic pain, take 
genuine 
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son has won 1,683 firsts, 1,479 seconds, and 
1,294 thirds, collecting $5,002,488 for his 
employers and an annual income of about 
$100,000 for himself. 


TRACK: 


Gil and the Mumps 


Some days the weather at the Boston 
College track, where Gil Dodds worked 
out, was miserably hot or cold or wet. 
Sometimes there were kinks from his last 
race. If his flat feet and defective eye- 
sight were no bother, a hernia was. But 
even though he had made five and six 
practice appointments a week with Coach 
Jack Ryder since 1941, Dodds never failed 
to keep one. 

Last Monday (Feb. 9) he didn’t show 
up. In a newspaper that evening, Coach 
Ryder found out why: Dodds was in the 
hospital with a good case of mumps. Doc- 
tors said the runner must have been com- 
ing down with the illness when he set a 
new world indoor-mile record of 4:05.3 in 
New York Jan. 31. They recommended 
a complete six-week rest, which meant 
the cancellation of six indoor bookings 
and made some track experts revise their 
opinion of Dodds’s Olympic chances. 


BASEBALL: 


Boot for a Critic 


It wasn’t the first speech Eddie Miller 
had ever made, but it was certainly his 
most explicit one. The old “clubhouse 
lawyer” (31) didn’t like the 1948 changes 
planned by his team, the Cincinnati Reds, 
and in front of the Quarterback Club in 
Hamilton, Ohio, Jan. 12 he said so. 

Case by case, Miller criticized the pro- 
posed line-up adjustments, including the 
shifting of Miller himself to third base 
from shortstop, where he has been a star 
since 1939. He belittled some of the play- 
ers, and Manager Johnny Neun as well. 
The way things were going, he concluded, 
“the club will be lucky to tie for last 
place.” 

Last week Cincinnati traded Miller to 
the Philadelphia Phillies, who tied for last 
place in 1947. 


FOOTBALL: 


Coach Merry-go-Round 


To Coach Lou Little of Columbia, who 
had a decision of his own to make, it must 
have been a disconcerting interval: 
>On Jan. 31, George Sauer had drawn 
criticism of his ethics when he walked out 
on a new four-year contract with the Uni- 
versity of Kansas to become Navy’s head 
football coach. 
> On Feb. 10, the University of Nebraska, 
whose contract with Coach Bernie Mas- 
terson had three years to run, bitterly ad- 
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mitted that Masterson had been forced out 
of the job by “pressure from a segment of 
public opinion.” 
P On Feb. 11, Coach Ed McKeever, who 
. got out of an unhappy situation at the 
University of San Francisco by taking a 
© $15,000-a-year job with the Chicago Rock- 
F ets, had been unable to let well enough 
F alone. In a letter to five Pacific Coast 
colleges, McKeever asserted that USF 
athletes were receiving “substantial sums” 
of money and covering up previous college 
records. USF quickly retorted that five 
football players admitted they had falsi- 
fied their records—at McKeever’s request. 
> On Feb. 13, Athletic Director Dick Lark- 
ins of Ohio State was quoted as saying 
that Coach Paul Brown of the Cleveland 
Browns was hijacking Ohio State talent 
| and “has started a terrific drive” to get 
back his old Ohio State job. 
>On Feb. 14, Coach Little made his own 
decision like a man who wanted no argu- 
ments. Strongly tempted by an offer of 
the athletic directorship and head football 
job at Yale, Little finally declined: “After 
eighteen years of pleasant relationships, I 
realize that Columbia is my home.” 


































International 


First: The William A. Rocke- 
fellers’ Ch. Rock Ridge Night 
Rocket, which last week became 
the first Bedlington terrier to be 
chosen best in show in the West- 
minster classic in New York, 
waits patiently while handler 
Tony Neary spreads the news. 
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How Friction Looks to 








Anative of Gettysburg, Pa., Sam Cobean 
edited the comic magazine at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma as a preliminary 
to becoming a contributor of droll, 
amusing cartoons to national magazines. 
e Free! Mr. Cobean’s cartoon suitable 
for framing. Write for it. 








Mr. COBEAN’S idea of friction is a battle between the sexes. 

But if you are a manufacturer, your idea of friction is cer- 
tainly the battle between moving parts. 

Here is where ball bearings fit into your picture. They 
operate with less friction, therefore permit higher speeds, 
mean faster production — lower costs. Let New Departure, 
world’s largest maker of ball bearings, help you bring down 
production costs. Write for helpful techni- 


cal literature. 


Nothing rolls like a ball... 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE e¢ DIVISION.OF GENERAL MOTORS ¢ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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Look. . . No Hands! 


Those easy-to-look-at General office. Order from your local 
Electric Water Coolers are G-E dealer today. General 
easy to drink from, too. You Electric Company, Air Condi- 


can run one for only a few tioning Department, Section 8222, 
cents a day in the average Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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AFTER SHAVING LOTION 


































About a million American men use Early American Old Spice After 
Shaving Lotion for that cool, clean, fresh **good-morning’’ feeling. 
You can enjoy it, too. In $1.00 and $1.75 sizes. Prices plus tax. 


SHULTON 


Rockefeller Center, New York 



































——_ THEATER ——¥ 
Shaw’s Other Island 


The Dublin Gate Theater, second only 
to the Abbey Theater in Irish prominence. 
came to New York last week for the first 
time with a four-play repertory— Joh) 
Bull’s Other Island,” “Where Stars Walk.” 
“The Old Lady Says ‘No!’” and “Portrait 
of Miriam.” 

For their debut at the Mansfield The- 
ater, the Gate Players began with the 
Shaw play. Although “John Bull’s Other 
Island” is 44 years old it rarely shows its 
age. The plot was never anything more 




















Gate Players: Edwards and Moore 


than perfunctory to begin with, but the 
Shavian wit is unimpaired, and the lethal 
sideswipes at Celt and Saxon alike are just 
as topical as ever. 

In the only play he has ever written 
about his own country, Shaw disposes of 
the “stage” Irishman with his “top of the 
mornin’s” and “begorras,” and creates an 
Anglicized Celt who is an ironic realist and 
a bouncing, impulsively romantic Briton 
who has all the sentimental rigmarole the 
world usually ascribes exclusively to the 
Ould Sod. It is remarkable that this still 
makes sense and gratifying that it is still 
first-rate entertainment. 

Hilton Edwards and Micheal Mac Liam- 
moir, who founded the Gate Theater 
twenty years ago, are excellent as Shaw's 
respective whipping boys. Edwards, in par- 
ticular, gives a brilliant performance as the 
ineffable Briton with a chip of the Blarney 
Stone on his shoulder. Meriel Moore sup- 
plies the love interest when Shaw bothers 
to get around to it, and Edward Golden as 
a philosophical unfrocked priest and Nor- 
man Barrs as a cockney valet who informs 
all Ireland that it is time to stop feeling 
sorry for itself, perform competently on a 
more intellectual level. Considering how 
much Shaw has to say, Hilton Edwards's 
direction is as good as his performance. 
(Joun Butw’s Orner Isuanp. Aldrich & 
Myers, producers, in association with Brian 
Doherty. Hilton Edwards, director.) 
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What you should 
xpec 


from your local 
insurance agent: 


* 


fOUR LOCAL INSURANCE AGENT is a specialist 
Y in protection. His career is devoted to safe- 
guarding you, your family, your property, your 
valuables. Residing near you, he shares com- 
munity responsibilities; contributes to civic 
improvement. 


He is available quickly to counsel with you, to 
recommend specific kinds of protection on a 
friendly, neighborly level. Most of all, he is at 
hand to aid you when trouble strikes. 


There are definite ways in which your insur- 
ance man can and should serve you. There are 
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William P. Welsh, President 
National Association of Insurance A gents 


basic things you should expect from him, and 
among them are these important services: 


® A careful analysis of your protection needs, and 
a detailed explanation of all the insurance cover- 
ages available to you for your complete protection. 
® A thoughtful placing of your insurance in the 
strongest companies in the country. 

@ A periodic review of your insurance coverages 


to make sure that you are protected adequately at 
all times. 


For your own security be sure to select an 
insurance man who can give you this service. 





| * INSURANCE GROUP 


THESE FIVE COMPANIES COMPOSE THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP 


CONTINENTAL + FIDELITY-PHENIX + NIAGARA ~ AMERICAN EAGLE 
| FIDELITY sno CASUALTY COMPANY or new von 


BERNARD M. CULVER, Chairman ° 


FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN, President 





' For FAST RELIEF, 
help feed 
famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ When muscles get 
sore and stiff and lame 
after unusual exercise 
... get busy! Rub on 
Absorbine Jr. and feel 

the pain float away! 
Aching muscles are 
often famished muscles. 
Your extra exertion has 
burned up their nour- 
ishment. Fast-acting 
Absorbine Jr. helps speed 
=, |the local circulation. Then 
. fresh blood supplies fresh 
nourishment. . . pain eases, 
it’s like a new lease on life! 
Always keep Absorbine Jr. 
handy, there’s nothing like 
it. At all druggists, $1.25 a 

long-lasting bottle. 

é W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jr. 








‘Peter Grimes’ at the Met 


When Benjamin Britten’s opera “Peter 
Grimes” had its American premiere at the 
Berkshire Music Festival on Aug. 6, 1946, 
the composer was reported to have felt 
that Tanglewood students had not given 
his work a professional enough presenta- 
tion (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 19, 1946). 

Last week on Feb. 12, “Peter Grimes” 
was given a professional production when 
the Metropolitan Opera presented it for 
the first time. The differences between a 
gifted ‘““amateur” and a seasoned “profes- 
sional” performance were, however, negli- 
gible. “Peter Grimes” is theatrically 
brilliant enough in its orchestration and 
choral writing to shine for anyone with 
the will to give it its worth. 

But “Peter Grimes” is also static 
enough as to story—a misfit’s losing bat- 
tle against society—and awkward enough 
as to the singing English employed, to be 
a problem child for any producer. The 
English, incidentally, might as well have 
been Scandahoovian—for all the best ef- 
forts of the chorus (better than usual) , 
Frederick Jagel as Peter (not so good), 
Regina Resnik as Ellen (OK), and John 
Brownlee as Captain Balstrode (ade- 
quate). Emil Cooper conducted with a 
baton principally aimed at pounding for- 
tissimos. 


MUSIC 
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In justice, it must be said that the Me 
did the best it could—with materials at 
hand. New operas are consistently de. 
manded by the critics and the intellj. 
gentsia and almost as consistently disliked 
by the conservative subscriber. It might 
be added that the new works are algo 
generally disowned by the same critics 
who wanted them in the first place. 

Solely on the performance record, how. 
ever, Britten at 34 need have no fear 
about his “Peter Grimes.” Since its world 
premiere in London on June 7, 1945 
(NEwsweEEK, June 18, 1945), it has been 
presented in some half-dozen languages jp 
eight non-English-speaking countries, 


Landowska the Great 


About the unqualified greatness of mu- 
sicians, be they composers, singers, instru- 
mentalists, or conductors, there is a story 
which has become a classic. It concerns 
Deems Taylor, the composer, musicologist, 
and raconteur. One day, just previous to 
the first Arturo Toscanini-NBC Symphony 
broadcast in 1937, John Royal of NBC 
met Taylor and said he would like to give 
him tickets. “But I hear,” he said, “that 
you think the old man stinks.” “You mis- 
understand,” replied Taylor. “I don’t deny 
he was af the Last Supper. What I deny is 
that he sat at the head of the table.” 

So much for conductors. Not so, how- 


L. Melancon 


The Metropolitan did its best by Benjamin Britten’s “Peter Grimes” 
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...Just Another Way of Saying That the 


“Jeep” Helps Out In More Ways Than One! 


When drifts pile high, the Universal “Jeep” doubles in 
brass as a snow plow. The hydraulic-lift snow blade is 
installed in just a few minutes and with 4-wheel-drive 
for traction on icy roads, the highly maneuverable 
“Jeep” handles snow-removal work for service sta- 
tions, manufacturing concerns and street departments. 

But best of all—when one job is done, the Universal 
“Jeep” is ready for another! It answers emergency 
calls... powers welders, compressors and sprayers 
... works indoors or out as an industrial tractor... 
operates on or off the road in any weather. See this 


Pie E U N J VE R A) AL versatile vehicle at Willys-Overland dealers. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, INC., totD0, onto 
MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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ever, with harpsichordists. So long as she 
lives, the chair at the head of the table 
will unquestionably be occupied by the 
smal] but forceful figure of the Polish-born 
Wanda f“andowska. To the harpsichord— 
and the seventeenth- and eighteenth-cen- 
tury music written for it—she has given 
the devotion of a vestal tending her sacred 
fire. At 68,* complete with her long, flow- 
ing velvet gown and heavy Psyche-like 
knot hitched high on the back of her head, 
she is the supreme exponent of her long- 
neglected instrument. But so she was at 
58, and at 48, and at 38. The fantastic fact 
is that never once has her dedication 
sagged, her phenomenal technique faltered, 
or her musicianship and scholarship failed. 

Naturally, a full appreciation of Mme. 
Landowska’s unique talents requires a 
fondness for the harpsichord. By some, the 
sound it makes has been compared to the 
dropping of hairpins on the floor. To others, 
it represents the music of Bach—and 
of composers like Couperin and Rameau— 
at its best. And those “others” are more 
numerous than ordinarily supposed. Two 
years ago RCA Victor released Mme. 
Landowska’s American-recorded version of 
Bach’s Goldberg Variations. Anticipating 
a limited sale, Victor was caught complete- 
ly off balance. The demand was eight times 
the original pressing, and the Goldberg 
Variations sold more than 30,000 copies. 

Reeord Cliek: Currently, Mme. Lan- 
dowska is in as fine form as ever. Her new- 
est RCA Victor album, A Treasury oF 
Harpsicuorp Music, (six 12-inch records in 
album, $7.25) is drawing the usual rave 
notices from the critics. 

And at Town Hall in New York last 
week she had completed the first of three 
concerts+ devoted entirely to Bach’s classic 
“Well-Tempered Clavier”—and was draw- 
ing the usual rave notices. Sponsored by 
the Town Hall Music Committee. the Lan- 
dowska “Well-Tempered Clavier” has been 
a project long cherished by Madame’s fans, 
for she has never, in public concert, given 
it before—either in this country or abroad. 

In honor of the occasion special program 
notes, taken from a book Mme. Landowska 
is writing on the subject, were furnished to 
the devotees. Her most revolutionary state- 
ment was that Bach, contrary to the 
opinion of his early biographers Forkel and 
Spitta, did not write the “Well-Tempered 
Clavier” for the clavichord at all, but for 
the harpsichord. Well aware of Mme. Lan- 
dowska’s extraordinary scholarship and re- 
search, the critics allowed she probably 
knew what she was talking about. 

Madame at Home: An interview with 
Mme. Landowska, complete with writer, 
researcher, and photographer, is a rare 
event worth recording as it happened: 

The Newsweek contingent arrived at 





*Some records hold that Mme. Landowska is 70, 
but sources close to her insist that July 5, 1879, 
was her birth date. 


7On Feb. 16, Mme. Landowska sprained her 


shoulder, postponing her concerts of Feb. 18 and 
25 to March 22 and April 10. 
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Newsweek Photos—Fd Wergcies 


Wanda Landowska as she looks today 


her big, old-fashioned apartment on Cen- 
tral Park West promptly at 11:15 on the 
Monday morning preceding her Wednes- 
day Town Hall concert. Admitted by the 
secretary, a charming Frenchwoman_ who 
introduced herself as Miss Denise, the 
group was taken to a small bedroom, for 
Madame was not yet ready. 

At this point they were introduced to 
Miss Elsa, who was beaming and plump. 
She, it appeared, had been with Mme. Lan- 
dowska for more than 35 years, Miss 
Denise for fifteen. Both, and the effect was 
startling, wore their hair pulled back and 
with a high-hitched knot like Madame’s. 
Miss Elsa, a_ personal factotum, was 
ecstatic. The week end before, she had just 
arrived in this country, having been sep- 
arated from her mistress for seven long war 
years. ; 

Suddenly, Miss Elsa announced that 
Madame was ready. She was introduced 


ee . 


in the large living room, where stood the 
harpsichord and two grand pianos—an jp. 
strument, incidentally, at which she als, 
excels. She spoke in a soft voice, in clear. 
French-accented English. A woman of pos. 
tive opinions, she objected to one pictur 
angle as unflattering, but agreed to it jy 
exchange for one of her own choice (se 
illustration). All the while she played 
vigorously at the harpsichord. 

When the pictures were taken, she jp. 
sisted on literally taking down her hair, to 
prove, she explained, that it was all hers 
Then she ordered benedictine, and when 
the photographer pleaded that he had to 
leave to snap a certain well-known multi- 
millionaire, she said: “Tell him of my mis. 
sion. He should give money to support it.” 

Asked if she had ever received any bad 
reviews, Mme. Landowska said she really 
didn’t know, as she never read the critics 
There were, however, several copies of The 
New York Times’s review of her nev 
record album prominently placed around 
the apartment. By now, it was obvious 
that she was impatient about something, 
and had retreated into some world of her 
own. When the drinks were brought in, the 
impatience was explained: She wanted to 
practice—and she did, placing a large 
screen between her and her guests. 

Harpsichord Heaven: Over _ the 
benedictine in another corner, Miss Denise 
and Miss Elsa cleared up several points 
No, contrary to some stories, Madame does 
not play in heavy socks. For greater flexi- 
bility in handling the seven pedals on her 
harpsichord, she wears ballet-like soft slip- 
pers, which Miss Elsa makes to match her 
flowing velvet robes. 

Yes, Miss Denise said, Madame works 
constantly, and especially late at night— 
which is why the country place in Con- 
necticut is good for her. There she can also 
walk as much as she liked to. No, she is 
never nervous over a performance, and yes. 
she is in excellent health and eats a diet of 
broiled meat, vegetables, and fruits. 

And, yes, everybody in the household 
can tune harpsichords. 

And so NewswFEEK departed, witli Wan- 
da Landowska oblivious to all and_ the 
twang of the harpsichord echoing belind 

When the Germans occupied Paris, Mme 
Landowska was in the south of France. 
Her lovely villa and garden concert hall 
at Saint-Leu-la-Forét, about 15 miles from 
Paris—where she taught and gave concerts 
—was taken over. Her famous collection of 
ancient instruments, books, manuscripts. 
and music disappeared. The instruments. 
broken and battered, were later found by 
the American Army in an Austrian salt 
mine. The library collection is still missing 

All this came excitedly from Miss De 
nise. One of Mme. Landowska’s specials 
designed Pleyel harpsichords, she volun 
teered, had been found also, and is now 
in this country. That Madame had a harp 
sichord at all during the war years was due 
to the generosity of one of her pupils. 


O Newsweek, February 23, 1948 











“T came on business-but... 


+. came for something else, 
too. Of course I’ll spend some 
time in London and Birming- 
ham, but when that is done, 
my family and I are going to 
see the rest of Britain. 

‘‘My family is old in 
America. And it’s done quite 
well. But they came from 
this village originally. And, 
you might say, some of the 
roots are still here. It is, in 
some ways, satisfying to 
know that you, personally, 
have an association with a 
land where history has been 
in the making for 2,000 years 
and more. 


‘So we are going to see the 
old places, the Norman cathe- 
drals and the abbey, the old 
world towns and villages. It 
is so easy to get around; 
places are ‘near’ in this land 
and we all speak the same 
language. 

“The people here change 
with the scene—different 
dialects and different customs 
as you move from county 
to county. But one quality 
seems to remain through it 
all—their sincerity—a friend- 
liness that makes you feel at 
home.” 
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« FOR SPORTS + FOR PAGEANTRY 
FOR INTERESTS IN THE PRESENT— 


AND INTEREST IN THE PAST 


BRITISH TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, Tourist Div. of the British Tourist and Holidays Board, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Thrilling 
events 
in 1948 


MARCH: Ski-racing, Scotland— I3th-14th « Rugby 
~— Scotland vs England—20th « Oxford-Cambridge Boat 
Race—24th e Children’s Royal Academy—30th (till April 
19th) « Racing—The Grand National Steeplechase. 


APRIL: Shakespeare Festival — | 5th (till October 2nd) 
° Centenary Industrial Exhibition, Wolverhampton— 
17th-24th e Bath Assembly—2!1st (till May Ist) e 
Shakespeare Birthday Celebrations—23rd © Football 
Association Cup Final— 24th. 


MAY: Exhibition—Royal Academy Summer Art— Ist 
(till August 8th) » British industries Fair—3rd-i4th 


Royal Windsor Horse Show—I3th-15th « Golf—Ladies’ 
International Match (Curtis Cup), Southport—22nd e 
Chelsea Flower Show— 26th-28th. 


JUNE: London Music Festival © Racing, The Derby, 
The Oaks—Isf-4th e Royal Horse Show—JOth-I2th 
Antique Dealers’ Fair—lO0th-25th Racing—Royal 
Ascot—!5th-18th « Pageant, St. Albans—2Ist-26th « 
Lawn Tennis Championships— 21st (till July 3rd). 





Many additional events and celebrations are 
scheduled for these four months alone. Your 


- Travel Agent can furnish further details. 
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Indiana... 
in the Heart 
of America= 

with America 
at Heart 


You couldn’t find a more thor- 
oughly American state than 
Indiana... American in its popu- 
lation, its agricultural products, its 
industries, its way of life. A place 
like that is a fine place for you to 
establish a plant—where you get 
loyal, co-operative labor, plus a 
state administration that puts no 
penalty on enterprise. No artificial 
barriers in your path...in Indiana 





everybody wants you to prosper, 
as evidenced by the State Labor- 
Management Charter, first one 
adopted in the entire nation! Lo- 
cate in Indiana, and you’re already 
half-way to first base! 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 







(oe Send for this 
| FREE. BOOKLET 
\ Get the Facts — 








INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS .. . DEPT. N-34 


STATE HOUSE e 
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INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








The Wilson Fellows 


Woodrow Wilson once wrote of his ideal 
for American universities: “Their task is 
two-fold: the production of a great body 
of informed and thoughtful men and the 
production of a small body of trained schol- 
ars and investigators. These two functions 

. are to be informed with one spirit, a 
spirit of learning which is neither super- 
ficial nor pedantic and which values life 
more than the acquisitions of a mind.” 

For years after Wilson left the presi- 
dency of Princeton University in 1910 to 
become governor of New Jersey, thus be- 
ginning his journey to the White House. 
only a literature professorship bore his 
name at Princeton. Wilson’s fight against 
collegiate clubs and vested interests soured 
endowers on remembering the first-world- 
war-President. 

In the fall of 1945 Princeton began an 
experimental program for “trained schol- 
ars” which would have warmed Wilson’s 
heart. It was a system of fellowships de- 
signed for veterans who were undecided 
about their future, but who might con- 
sider entering the education field. For a 
period of one year the fellows were in- 
vited (they could not apply) to study at 
any university of their choice. The stipend 
varied from $500 to $1,000, depending on 
the veteran’s need. To aid the men in find- 
ing their fields, the fellows could work 
across departmental lines. 

The fellowships were the brain child of 
Prof. Whitney J. Oates, himself a marine 


EDUCATION 
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veteran of the second world war. Bot) 
Oates and President Harold W. Dodds fe} 
that after 1918 many potentially excellen; 
teachers were lured away from educatioy 
by attractive business offers at a time of 
financial insecurity. They determined ty 
offer constructive aid to this war’s veterans 

Wilson at Last: In February 194 
the plan finally received a name that suite) 
it well: the Woodrow Wilson Fellowship 
Program. Annual funds were provided }y 
Miss Isabelle Kemp of New York. Late: 
alumni added grants. 

In the first two years of the fellowship 
program 38 men were accepted. They 
worked mainly in the humanities and g. 
cial sciences at Princeton and six other 
colleges, including Yale, Harvard, and the 
Sorbonne. 

Last week President Dodds reported 
that to date only two of the fellows have 
withdrawn from the education field, one 
for family reasons and the other to enter 
creative writing. The plan was obviously 
a success. Of the 36 remaining, 14 were 
teaching at Princeton and other universi- 
ties and 22 were continuing their studies, 

Last fall 21 more Wilson fellows began 
their studies, including non-veterans un- 
der an expanded program. In evaluating 
the plan Feb. 9, President Dodds told the 
board of trustees that the Wilson fellow- 
ship idea “can function as a great force 
throughout the country in solving the 
problem of adequate university and col- 
lege personnel.” Oates hopes the country 
can be zoned to scour all institutions for 
educational talent. 





Acme 


Ike’s House:[n preparation for the arrival of President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower in June, Columbia University is remodeling the 36- 
year-old home of the late Nicholas Murray Butler on Morning- 
side Drive. Rooms like this study are now being refurbished. 


Newsweek, February 23, 1948 
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AT THE PORT OF NORFOLK 
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With the addition of Pier ‘‘N’’, the Nor- 

folk and Western's facilities at the 
year-round, ice-free Port of Norfolk, 
include five’ modern merchandise 
Sreight piers and supporting ware- 
houses with approximately 1,965,000 
square feet of floor space, and a grain 
elevator of 750,000 bushels storage ca- 
pacity, all geared to the tempo of Pre- 
cision Transportation. 


is ARs ance NT 


The Norfolk and Western Railway is proud to announce the 


opening, at the Port of Norfolk, Va., of one of the largest and 


most modern merchandise freight piers ever built. Pier ‘‘N’’, 


with warehouses and supporting yard, built at a cost of ap- 
proximately $6,000,000, and equipped with the most up-to-date 
handling facilities, is designed to serve shippers with the 
greatest possible speed and overall efficiency. 


Pier ‘‘N’’ is 390 feet wide and 1,100 feet long, covering an 


area of gbout tenacres. It is of fireproof construction through- 


out with a modern sprinkler system for the protection of 


goods. Following are some advantages this great new pier 


offers exporters, importers and coast-wise shippers: 


@ Four of the largest . ocean-going 
freighters can be accommodated 
simultaneously at Pier ‘“‘N’’ 


® The pier shed, 320 feet | widé and 
1,000 feet long, contains sufficient 
floor space to lay out the entire car- 
goes of the four ships. 


, @ Pier ‘‘N”’ is served by six tracks, two 
- on each 35 foot apron, and’ two ex~ 
tending through the center of the 


pier shed. 


@ Two large new warehouses, each 100 
feed oe and 1,0@ feet long, are con- 


ane: 


nected with the pier by a covered run- 
way. A new. 535-car-capacity yard 
serves both pier and warehouses. 


® Facilities for speedy handling of 
freight include five-ton cargo masts 
on each side extending the length of 
the pier; two 15-ton gantry revolving 
cranes; four motorized winches on 
each side for spotting freight cars; 
overhead steel doors, 15 by 18 feet, to 
provide easy access to pier shed. 


@A modern fumigating plant is now 
being installed. . / 


Weslorr. 
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PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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A. the center of Pittsburgh's business and civic life, the Duquesne Club has attracted to itself the 
civic, business and cultural leaders of that great city...and NEWSWEEK’s presence in the Garden 


Lounge of the Duquesne Club is symbolic ‘of the high esteem in which NEWSWEEK is held 


wherever men of importance and influence in business, the arts and the professions congregate. 


RTT Giger eet aS 













—— MOVIES 


INDUSTRY: 


Experiment 16 


To most people, until recently, 16-milli- 
meter film was just something to burn 
up during vacations. The resulting foot- 
age—Junior romping self-consciously in 
the surf, interlarded with badly focused 
relatives on a picnic—usually had its world 
premiére on a bedsheet hung up in a dark- 
ened parlor. 

But since the war, when the Army dem- 
onstrated how useful this undersized film 
could be as a military training aid, the 
narrow-gauge cinema has been quietly 
coming into its own. Professional movie- 
makers, semiprofessionals, and even ama- 
teur film bugs have been going on location 
in their own back yards, buzzing their 
pint-sized cameras with an eye to more 
artistically promising outlets than the 
family album. 

Last October their efforts found a cham- 
pion. A young New York organization 
called Cinema 16 rented the musty and 
decrepit Provincetown Playhouse in Green- 
wich Village and announced a program of 
documentary and experimental 16-milli- 
meter films—a program designed to create 
an audience for “artistically satisfying” 
and “socially purposeful” movies in this 
caliber which, thanks to a restricted and 
uncentralized distribution system, had 
previously been available only to club 
members, hospital patients, and _ school 
children. 

So far Cinema 16’s offerings have pro- 
vided a wide, but not always palatable, 
variety of entertainment, ranging from 
War Department documentaries to Coc- 
teau-like surrealism and a nonobjective 
color fantasy reminiscent of Walt Disney’s 
“Fantasia” without music. But the public 
response was immediate. By last week 
“16” was holding over its fourth program 
for an additional week and the 200-seat 
Provincetown was packed to its moldy 
wainscoting. 

Pioneer: Cinema 16 is the brain child 
of «a young, mild-mannered Austrian 
named Amos Vogel, who first conceived 
the idea in 1940. In his native Vienna, 
Vogel wrote and produced his first movie 
—an experimental thing called “The 
Eternal Dream”—at the age of 15. After 
that he became interested in European 
pioneering techniques, especially those of 
the Nazi propagandists who, he told 
NEWsWEEK, “put. some excellent ideas to 
the wrong use.” 

Today in collaboration with the Nation- 
al Board of Review, Vogel’s hard-working 
organization has a dual purpose that goes 
much further than success in Greenwich 
Village: (1) to establish a commercial 
theater in New York, and ultimately in 
other major cities throughout the country, 
Which would offer continuous public per- 
formances of documentary and amateur 


Newsweek, February 23, 1948 
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%& Rilco wood products are making 
profitable news in industry and agricul- 
ture. Because of the natural strength 
* and flexibility of wood there are no limits 
to its uses in industry. Wood laminated 
products can be formed and shaped for 
any structural application. 

Rilco factory-fabricated wood prod- 
ucts are performing sound service in use 
as — Heavy panel crates — Wood lami- 
nated trusses—Wagon and Machinery 
Tongues—Buck-Rake Teeth—Wood Pal- 
lets — Commercial construction — Farm 
construction. 

These varied applications are possible 
with recently developed structural glues 
that can be used successfully to produce 
glued laminated wood framing members. 
The laminated arches, beams, trusses 
and rafters are flexible in form and 
TIED RAFTERS stronger than ordinary wood members of 
similar size that are nailed together. 

Bonding together of relatively small 
segments of quality wood make glued 
lamination a timely means of stretching 
out the available supply of lumber. Rilco 
HEAVY PANEL CRATES factory-fabricated wood products are 
made of quality materials—West Coast 
Douglas Fir, Southern Yellow Pine and 
Red Oak being the woods generally used. 

Why not investigate some of the new 
uses of wood that will be profitable to 
you? You'll find that Rilco has helped to 
add new flexibility and increased econ- 
omy to the growing usefulness of wood 
in industry. 












BUCK RAKE TEETH 











5 
WAGON TONGUES 


* 


Lamumated. 
PRODUCTS, INC. 
A 


WEYERHAEUSER COMPANY 


General Office and Central Division — First National Bank Building, Saint Paul 1, 

Minnesota « Eastern Division—Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania e Western Division—Sutherlin, 

Oregon e Factories at—Sutherlin, Oregon— Albert Lea, Minnesota— Independence, Kansas— 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
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Thermostatic control assures constant temper- 
ature and ends costly, troublesome manual 
effort with extra safety. 


Reznor units manufacture heat on the spot... 

heat isn’t wasted enroute from a central unit. 
No more fires to tend or fuel to store. Save 
time, space and attention. The ‘ ‘special” heat 
exchanger also gives you more BTU’s of heat 
per 1000 feet of gas consumed. Write for 


literature. | “bs 


A SIZE FOR EVERY NEED 


REZNOR CO. 
MERCER13,PENNA. 


Gas Heaters Since 1888 


NO BOILERS NO STEAM LINES 
NO FUEL STORAGE -. NO FIRE TENDING 


We grow 14 million trees a year. Write 
for special Xmas tree bulletin, prices. 
ADDRESS BELOW. 


BIVE SPRUCE '°4 : 


Hage 3 mepT well branched. ES td old trans- 
Sone Sent POSTPAID, at plant- 
D boy folder FREE. 


MUSSER aS Inc., Indiana, es, 





FISHING 


TACKLE 
Catalog 


GATEWAY SPORTING GOODS CO. 
1315 MAIN STREET KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Five Factories 
Selling Direct to User J 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


New York 14, N. ¥. * Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
St. Louis 10, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 








MOVIES 





16-millimeter films that pass 
censorship requirements; and 
(2) .to enlist “a membership 
(at $9 up a year) which would 
be eligible for private show- 
ings of educational, and artis- 
tic films not appropriate or 
available for public consump- 
tion. This program, Vogel feels, 
is bound to succeed, not only 
because 16-millimeter films are 
cheaper to make than the 
standard 35-millimeter, but 
because such unconventional 
film fare “has a potentially 
even greater national audience 
than the standard product.” 

Ever the Censors: But 
there are plenty of stumbling 
blocks. In his new office at 59 
Park Avenue, New York, 
Vogel and some three assist- 
ants often work a seven-day 
week digging worthwhile films 
out of the morass of available 
16-millimeter material. Censorship, too, 
whieh applies to 16-millimeter films as it 
does to standard width, is an ever-present 
problem. Films must be submitted in 
manuscript for licensing, even though a 
stenographer has to take down an entire 
dialogue or commentary from the film it- 
self. And censor morality is seldom pre- 
dictable. Among the documentaries banned 
by the New York Education Board as 
“indecent”: a scientifically objective por- 
trait of the birth of kittens. 


REVIEWS: 


Chicago Justice 


With “Call Northside 777,” Twentieth 
Century-Fox adds another semidocumen- 
tary film to an exemplary list that includes 
“The House on 92nd Street,” “13 Rue 
Madeleine,” and “Boomerang.” Like its 
predecessors, “Northside” deals in facts 
with a reasonable concession to fiction. 
And again the film was photographed 
largely on the scene of the crime—in this 
case the main streets and the back alleys 
of Chicago and the corridors of the State- 
ville prison near Joliet. 

Naturally, the story is a true one. In 
Chicago the 1932 newspapers were head- 
lining the killing of a policeman in a deli- 
catessen-speakeasy. One Joe Majezek and 
a companion were sentenced to 99 years 
in the penitentiary. Then, in October 1944, 
The Chicago Times ran a classified ad- 
vertisement: “$5,000 reward for the killers 
of Officer Lundy on Dec. 9, 1932. Call Gro. 
1758 .. .” (Newsweek, May 27, 1946). 

Obviously, that ad would turn any 
newspaper editor’s head. The fictional ed- 
itor of The Times (Lee Cobb) assigns his 
best reporter to make something. of it. 
Actually, the reporter was James McGuire, 
who supplied the articles on which the 
script is based. Similarly, all the names 


Northside 777: Jimmy Stewart in action 


and even the telephone number are 
changed but the story is still one with the 
headlines. Joe Majezek, for instance, be- 
comes Frank Wiecek (Richard Conte) and 
the reporter is a local Bulldog Drummond 
type named McNeal (James Stewart). 

Mother’s Sacrifice: As the story 
goes, and did go, McNeal interviews the 
convicted man’s mother (Kasia Orzazew- 
ski) and learns that she has scrubbed floors 
for nearly thirteen years to save the $5,000 
that might prove her son was innocent. 
Skeptical at first, McNeal is finally con- 
vinced that Wiecek has been a victim of 
injustice. His stories in The Times make 
new headlines, and his persistent reques- 
tioning of witnesses makes suspenseful 
melodrama. 

If “Northside” doesn’t quite measure up 
to the other films in the studio’s same 
manner, it remains a good cut above the 
average entertainment level. The acting is 
excellent throughout, and as natural as the 
Chicago background. You can overlook the 
fact that the script forgets to mention 
what happened to Frank’s equally inno- 
cent companion. In any case Frank (or Joe 
Majezek) , thanks to The Times and Me- 
Guire, collected $24,000 from the State of 
Illinois for his years of wrongful im- 
prisonment. (Catu Norrusipp 777. Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox. Otto Lang, producer. 
Henry Hathaway, director.) 


A Woman Scorned 


When Aldous Huxley first wrote “A 
Woman’s Vengeance” it was a short story 
called “The Gioconda Smile.” The title 
change, which occurred when he adapted 
his own work for the screen, may we'll be 
an admission that some of the orizinal 
plot’s overtones were lost in transition. 
For the movie is just what its plainer- 
spoken name implies—an elementa! por- 
trait of a scorned woman’s fury which 


Newsweek, February 23, 1948 





LONDON and BIRMINGHAM 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 





1948 


ON May 3rd 1948, when the British 
Industries Fair opens, buyers from all 
over the world will have an opportunity 
of inspecting the products of 3,000 United 
Kingdom manufacturers. 

This annual event-is the world’s larg- 
est national trade Fair. Such is its size 
and importance that you are urged to 
come yourself. You are assured of per- 
sonal contact with actual manufacturers 


MAY 3-14 


or sole selling agents and you will find 
exhibits carefully grouped by trades so 
that comparisons may be made quickly. 
Above all you will see new achievements, 
new methods of manufacture and new 
ideas all executed with superb crafts- 
manship. 

This is your only opportunity in 1948 
to review within a few days the achieve- 
ments of 87 United Kingdom industries. 


For information and assistance you should apply to the nearest British Embassy, Legation, Consulate or 
British Trade Commissioner’s Office. 








SAVES COSTS 


*Patented 


Saves 40% Floor Space! 


Revolutionary Rock-a-File features 
“‘rocking’’ compartments that open 
sideways making entire contents in- 
stantly available! Compartments 
open and close effortlessly at finger 
touch, and project only slightly 
when open. Provides faster, more 
convenient filing in less than two 
thirds the usual floor space. Letter 
and legal sizes available in choice 
of popular finishes. 
Write for details and name of 
nearest dealer 


Rockwell-Barnes Company 


35 East Wacker Drive + Chicago 1, Illinois 














MOVIES 


lacks much of the stringent perceptiveness 
one might expect of a Huxley story. 

Charles Boyer appears, a little uncom- 
fortably at times, as an English country 
squire who doesn’t get on with his invalid 
wife (Rachel Kempson). When she dies, 
ostensibly from eating cherries at lunch 
against the orders of her doctor (Cedric 
Hardwicke) , he makes the mistake of his 
life in not marrying Janet (Jessica Tandy), 
a friend of the family who has been quiet- 
ly in love with him for years. From there 
the story moves expertly enough, but 
somewhat overelaborately, to the dis- 
covery that a murder has been committed, 
and finally to the frustrated Janet’s de- 
generation and inevitable breakdown. 

In spite of the confusion that occasion- 
ally mars its development, “A Woman’s 
Vengeance” would rank as a_ top-flight 
melodrama on the basis of Huxley’s dia- 
logue and Zoltan Korda’s direction alone. 
But Jessica Tandy’s brilliant performance, 
backed up by Hardwicke as the patient 
family doctor, lifts it far above the ordi- 
nary psychological thriller. (A Woman’s 
VENGEANCE. Universal-International. Zol- 
tan Korda, producer-director.). 


Utopia on Rye 


In. these disoriented and fear-ridden days 
the escapist in us derives comfort from 
looking back on the mustache-cup era at 
the turn of the century when the future of 
America looked as bountiful as next Christ- 
mas. The patriot in us warms to the ap- 
pealing young immigrant girl who found 
the land of free opportunity just the sort 
of gruff-mannered Utopia that people in 
the old country had told her it was. For 
these reasons alone, “My Girl Tisa” has an 
assured appeal. 

Tisa, who makes neckties in a New 
York sweatshop—and even in bed at night 
—in the hope of saving enough money to 
buy her father’s passage from the Central- 
European homeland, is played with sym- 
pathy and understanding by the Austrian- 
born actress Lilli Palmer. Akim Tamiroff, 
as her tyrannical boss who suffers slap- 
stick agonies in the process of passing his 
citizenship test, brightens the story with 
some moments of broad humor. 

If, with all this, “Tisa” had turned out 
to be merely oversentimental, the fault 
could easily have been forgiven. But some- 
where along the line the film develops a 
smugness which, to say the least, makes 
for a little discomfort. The immigrants, 
even to some extent Tisa herself and her 
brash young law-student boy-friend (Sam 
Wanamaker) are comic-opera characters, 
undeservedly pathetic against an American 
background played straight. One would 
like to think that even in those boom days 
of immigration there were foreigners who 
didn’t make fools of themselves in their 
ecstasy over becoming Americans. (My 
Girt Tisa. Warner Bros. Milton Sperling, 
producer. Elliott Nugent, director.) 
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How to insure privacy 
against 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
NUISANCES 


Vandals, mischievous youngsters, animals, 
whatever your problem, an Anchor Chain 
Link Fence is a sure solution. It makes your 
roperty a secluded zone—keeps your children 
fe dashing out into traffic—protects your 
rivacy while preserving and setting off the 
Sscinnly of your home. 


Write today for free, illustrated catalog. Gives 
detailed information on exclusive features like 
Deep-Driven Anchors, which hold fence erect and 
in line and enable fence to be installed without 
disturbing shrubbery. Address: Ancror Post 
Fence Division, Anchor Post Products, Inc., 
6612 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


A nchor ence 


Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service 
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United Infant 


With extraordinary simplicity Herbert 
Vere Evatt, the Australian Minister for 
External Affairs, in a brief study called 
“The United Nations” examines the world 
organization, where he represents the mid- 
dle and smaller nations. 

Originally a series of lectures at Har- 
vard University, the book is divided into 
three sections: “The Formation of the 
UN,” “The Working of the UN,” and 
“The Future of the UN.” In the first two 
Evatt points out many faults of operation 
and discusses critically the veto and the 
system of bloc voting now prevalent. His 
assaults upon the Military Staff Commit- 
tee for its lax stands on atomic energy 
and armaments are vigorous. 

The section on the “future,” however, 
js mainly concerned with procedural re- 
forms and fails to tackle the greater prob- 
lem of how to make the United Nations 
the force for international peace its foun- 
ders intended. Nevertheless, this is a stim- 
ulating and valuable contribution to the 
erowing literature on an “infant” which 
has had to carry “almost from birth the 
burdens of an adult.” (THe Unirep Na- 
tions. By Herbert Vere Evatt. 154 pages. 
Harvard University. $2.50.) 


Caesar in the Flesh 


Thornton Wilder’s first novel in fourteen 
years is a civilized and intelligent book. 
It comes as a welcome surprise in a season 
during which the usual run of tired his- 
torical novels vie for attention with post- 
war juvenalia and 
“exposés” of mod- 
ern phonies. 

“The Ides of 
March” might tech- 
nically be classed 
as a_ historical 
novel. But Wilder’s 
brilliant picture of 
his own idea of the 
last days of Julius 
Caesar is much 
more than that. It 
is a sharp, human, 

Wilder and witty analysis 

of a historical char- 

acter, his friends, enemies, and subjects. It 

is written in a pure and almost classic 

prose that sets it far apart from much of 
the lush or lazy writing of the day. 

This novel is different in every way 
from Wilder’s first classic, “The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey,” just as it bears no resem- 
blance to his unforgettable “Our Town.” 
If classification is necessary, it might be 
said to stand halfway between “The 
Cabala,” Wilder’s early satire on Roman 
sophisticates, and “The Skin of Our 
Teeth,”* his humorous and_ indescribable 
account of the Ice Age. 

Wilder has invented a method of his 
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Coday J decided to be a teacher- 


The ability to teach is a special skill. A good teacher 
has a gift not only for projecting knowledge, but for cul- 
tivating wisdom—for developing in others not only the 
ability to remember, but to ¢hink. Such a gift is among 
the really great talents with which a human being can 
be endowed. 

Today there is a desperate need for more fine teachers. 
Those who decide to teach know well that the work is 
exacting, that working conditions are not ideal, that thou- 
sands have left the profession, discouraged. 

But they know, too, that more and more communities 
and states are taking decisive action to make teaching more 
attractive. And they know that guiding the development of 
young people toward a better future carries a deep reward 
of its own, rich in special satisfactions. 


Help Make Teaching More Attractive in Your Town 
You can help attract teachers to your community by doing 
these two things: 1. Check up on educational conditions in 
your local schools; 2. Back up and work with organizations 
seeking to improve teachers’ working and living conditions. 

Your children need more teachers . . . you can help provide 
them by helping to improve educational standards in your 
community, 


Sponsored by 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO © NEW YORK « SAN FRANCISCO * WASHINGTON 


in cooperation with the Advertising Council, on 
behalf of the national effort to improve our schools, 
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NEW CROSLEY 
STATION WAGON 


Smart! Practical! Costs $600 to $700 less than 
any other station wagon—operates for about 1/2 
as much. Sects 4 in comfort. With rear seat re- 
moved hauls '/, ton load. 


Convertible: If you 
love sun ond air. 


Panel Delivery: 


Full , 
Y, ton capacity. 


Sedan: Over 20,000 
now on the road. 


Pickup: Cuts service 
and delivery costs. 


Sports-Utility: For 

== work or play — Rear 

ay. seat Sbfdittable. -Low- 
= priced even for 
Dm Picsity— $130 less 
than station wagon. 


All models have new 4-cylinder engine 


=ERESLEY= 


Q FINE car 


For beautiful, full-color catalog, write: Crosley Motors, 
inc., 2532-FH Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 





BOOKS TOO EXPENSIVE? 


Choose Your Own and Save 25% 
Order any book.* Pay after you get it. Receive 25% 
credit on its price. Do this 4 times, Then use your 
credit for further books. 

* No text books or very technical books. 


Send for brochure, or order now. 


BONUS BOOK CLUB, Inc. EN" 


61 West 56th Street New York 19, N. Y. 














ao Totays Educators and Students 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
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Al your dealer 
ZIPPO MPG. CO. DEPT. $, Bradford, Pa. 
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__ They came not to praise Caesar, but to bury him 


own ‘for bringing the Rome of Julius 
Caesar into dramatic perspective. He tells 
the story in a series of imaginary letters, 
documents, and diaries, which he strings 
together with consummate skill. Through 
this method (which may take some read- 
ers a few pages to get used to) he not 
only shows us Caesar in all his strength 
and weaknesses but also presents one of 
the most glittering pictures of Romans of 
high and low degree ever achieved. 

Reinearnation: This method gives the 
novel—which abounds in characters that 
are no statues but real, living persons—an 
aura of scholarship that is disarming. “The 
Ides of March” might well have been 
chipped on tablets or scratched on papyrus 
rather than batted out on Wilder’s type- 
writer. So facile has the author been in 
fitting together his imagined relicts from 
some ancient depository that it is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that his reincarna- 
tion of the Roman dictator may stand 
without shame beside those of Shakespeare 
and Shaw. 

Quite unabashedly, Wilder takes liber- 
ties with historical fact, but as Christo- 
pher Morley has said: “If this was not 
the way it all happened it should have 
been.’ Caesar, of course, dominates the 
book—the Caesar who at last has won 
control of all the world, whose word alone 
decides the destiny of the people. The 
Caesar whom Wilder presents is not the 
brutal dictator but a man who knows, as 
the Ides of March approach, that he is 
facing death. He is a questioning but not 
frightened ruler, who realizes he is a man 
of destiny, but also a man who has not 
yet found the answer to the riddles of his 
life, and who does not know exactly what 
use to make of tlie power that is his. 

But “The Ides of March” is not all seri- 


ous. At times it is rollickingly funny, as 
when Cleopatra (whom Caesar calls 
“Deedja” in his more intimate moments) 
is surprised “struggling and protesting in 
the embrace of a very drunken and ardent 
Marc Antony. There is no doubt that she 
was protesting, but there are degrees of 
protest and one could gather that this pro- 
test had been continuing for some time in 
a situation where escape was not difficult.” 
(THe Ipes or Marcu. By Thornton Wil- 
der. 245 pages. Harper. $2.75.) 


Other Books 


Henry Wautiace: THe MAN AND THE 
Myvtu. By Dwight Macdonald. 187 pages. 
Vanguard. $2.50. A sort of campaign biog- 
raphy in reverse, this attack on Henry A. 
Wallace will furnish documented ammuni- 
tion for those who are not among his ad- 
mirers. The author attempts to separate 
the man from the “myth,” to disprove 
that Wallace is the “idealist” his sup- 
porters call him, to discount his efforts in 
behalf of “the common man,” and to ex- 
pose him as an opportunist who lias 
sought power and personal prestige at 
every turn. Primarily, Macdonald at- 
tempts to show that it is the left-wingers 
rather than the right who should distrust 
this former Republican from Iowa now 
raising poultry on a New York State farm 
and running for President on an_ iile- 
pendent ticket. His conclusion: “It is not 
true that Wallace is an agent of Moscow. 
But it is true that he behaves like one.” 

Two Quiet Lives. By David Cecil. 256 
pages. Bobbs-Merrill. $3. Two short, ex- 
cellently written psychological studies by 
the author. of’ “The Young Melbourne” 
and “The Stricken Deer.” In them Lord 
Cecil analyzes and revaluates Dorothy 
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Osborne, seventeenth-century writer of a 
packet of famous love letters to William 
Temple, and Thomas Gray, the quiet don 
known to the world as the author of 
“Elegy Written in a Country Church- 
yard.” He finds a temperamental kinship 
between these two shy personalities who 
lived such rich lives within themselves, 
with imagination and humor for their dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. Lord Cecil’s 
prose is as lucid and delightful as ever. 

Tus Hunters aNp THE Hunrep. By 
Sacheverell Sitwell. 314 pages. Macmillan. 
$j. The author of many pretentious essays 
in esthetics is here his most pretentious. 
The book is a strange amalgam in which 
Sitwell melts his varied esoteric knowledge 
of art, architecture, nature, and English 
scenery, both past and present, and stirs 
together chapters on Picasso’s rose period 
with chapters on the Byzantine emperors, 
all the while whistling tunes from the 
“Tales of Hoffmann.” At moments brilliant 
—but more often a bore. 

Tur Cry or Dotores. By Herbert Gor- 
man. 443 pages. Rinehart. $3.50. In this 
historical novel Gorman, who wrote “The 
Wine of San Lorenzo” as well as a biog- 
raphy of James Joyce and the forgotten 
novel, “Gold by Gold,” puts all his talents 
as a popularizer of the colorful past to 
profitable use. The time, 1810; the setting, 
Mexico; the excitement, a native uprising; 
the characters, a shy Indian girl, a drunk- 
en Spanish officer, their son, and Miguel 
Hidalgo, the revolutionary hero. What 
more do you want for $3.50? 

From My Journau. By André Maurois. 
250 pages. Harper. $2.75. A warmly writ- 
ten, sensitive diary of the French novel- 
ist’s work and thoughts while teaching in 
Kansas City and following his return to 
France after six months’ absence. His sym- 
pathetic observations of the American 
scene, its culture, and what he sees as its 
inevitable destiny, are eloquent answers to 
the gloom-mongers. In contrast to Ameri- 
ca’s dynamic faith, Maurois also analyzes 
France’s dogma of tradition, which he be- 
lieves is equally valuable to mankind. 

Tue Drxie Frontier. By Everett Dick. 
374 pages. Knopf. $4.50. In describing 
frontier life in the early ’80s this easy-to- 
read story of westward expansion and life 
south of the Ohio River goes far deeper 
than most history books into the homes, 
clothing, sports, and religious and social 
customs of the courageous settlers. 

Harp in rue Soutn. By Ruth Park. 301 
pages. Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. This prom- 
ising first novel, recipient of an Australian 
novel-of-the-year award, depicts life in the 
Sydney slums as lived by a likable Irish 
family and two slum-warped neurotics 
who lived with them. Miss Park’s por- 

' trayal of the family, its miseries, small 
Joys, and great frustrations, is definitely 
on the rosy side, and they evolve as far 
too untouched in spirit for credibility. Her 
panorama of their surroundings however, 
Is kn wing and realistic, 
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This month, at the end of a full year 
of service, the streamlined EMPIRE 
BuILDER, Great Northern’s Greatest 
Train, still is the only completely new 
transcontinental train between Chica- 
go and the Pacific Northwest. 

In the first 10 months 139,310 per- 
sons bought tickets to ride the EMPIRE 
BUILDER. The 2,211-mile journey be- 
tween Chicago and Seattle-Portland 
requires only two nights of travel. 
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GREAT NORTHERN’S FLEET OF NEW 


EMPIRE BUILDERS 


Duplex-Roomettes are among the 
five Pullman-serviced accommoda- 
tions on the new EMPIRE BUILDER. The 
Duplex-Roomette provides all-in-one 
bedroom, livingroom and office facili- 
ties. Economical, too:—a Duplex-Room- 
ette between Chicago and Seattle costs only 
$2.13 more than a standard lower berth. 

Day-Nite coaches are another eco- 
nomical feature, with foam rubber re- 
clining seats and extra leg room. 


All Seats Reserved....No Extra Fare.... Every Day—Each Way 
Between Chicago and Spokane-Seattle-Portland via St. Paul-Minneapolis 
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Ask for 
the Berkeley 


*Invisible extra width across the ball 
of the foot... the comfort-feature 
ofall Bates Originals. Most styles 
$10.95 to $13.95 in the U.S. A. 
Made in Webster, Massachusetts, 
since 1885 by Bates Shoe Company. 


COPYRIGHT 1948, BATES SHOE Co. 
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otal Law Takes Over 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


t was the Wheat, the Wheat!” said ° 


Frank Norris in “The Pit.” “It was 
on the move again . . . Almighty, blood- 
brother to the earthquake, coeval with 
the volcano and the whirlwind, that 
gigantic world-force, that colossal bil- 
low, Nourisher of Nations, was swelling 
and advancing.” 

It is the wheat again, breaking 
through the calculations of economists 
and international commit- , 
tees, through reports, esti- 
mates and speculations, that 
has thrown both economic 
and political reckonings into 
chaos. There are no villains 
in this play, unless Mother 
Earth herself is a witch. 

Last October, the Inter- 
national Emergency Food 
Council estimated the ex- 
portable world surplus of 
grain for this fiscal year at 29,000,000 
tons. Its estimate of worldwide need 
was very much higher—an estimate 
which the Administration seems to 
have scaled down to 33,500,000 tons. 
Thus, there was a gap of 4,500,000 tons. 
That calculated gap had a lot to do 
with the rise of grain prices. 

It should be added that through 1946 
and 1947 the IEFC was unduly pessi- 
mistic in its estimates. Herbert Hoover 
discovered that in his world tour m 
1946. 

A few economists, notably Dr. Julius 
Hirsch of New York, challenged the 
October figures of the IEFC shortly 
after they were issued, but his warning 
seems to have been missed. 

Meanwhile, the news in the past two 
months from Argentina, Australia and 
other grain-exporting regions has made 
clear that the supposed gap was shrink- 
ing. Now the IEFC itself revises the 
figure of 29,000,000 tons of exportable 
grain to 32,000,000 tons. And a careful 
examination of figures in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and in such 
reliable British publications as Broom- 
hall’s Corn Trade News indicates to 
Dr. Hirsch and his collaborator, Edith 
Hirsch, that the true figure will be 
near 34,000,000 tons. 


T is reasonable to believe that experi- 
| enced traders in the market appre- 
ciated these changed conditions and 
adjusted their positions accordingly. 
And so the prices of grain turned down- 
ward, and a reaction in food prices 


generally set in. Perhaps the end is in | 
sight; perhaps not. This is not the 


‘prophecy department. But it is worthy 


of note, when ‘we are thinking of eco- 
nomics and politics in-the spring and 
summer, that these changed figures in- 
clude no prospective gains in the ex- 
portable. surplus of the United States 
and Canada. The wheat is ‘under tlie 
snow, and there are fairly good reasons .- 
to anticipate a better grain 
crop this. year. 

Since the major factor in 
postwar inflation has been 
food, rather than magufac- 
tured goods, the readjust- 
ment may greatly change 
political strategy in the cam- 
paign to come. 

The over-all effect cannot 
help but relieve Republican 
anxiety. When President 

Truman warned us about inflation, 
blamed Congress for killing the OPA 
and proposed a restoration of controls, 
Republicans were really on the spot. 
Some national leaders suggested that 
the President be given his controls on 
the political theory that he couldn’t 
stop inflation anyway. Others opposed 
controls as a matter of principle. Still 
others favored a few controls. 


ow the break in prices has relieved 

Republicans of their embarrass- 
ment. When natural law takes over, 
man-made controls are unnecessary. 
Republicans can say that people who 
can’t count surely can’t control. 

The Taft-Hartley Act may well es- 
cape the danger of a new round of 
strikes. Greater industrial peace could 
then be claimed for the act. 

The effect of the decline on the 
budget must be watched. Lower prices 
and a lower national income mean a 
smaller surplus and less opportunity 
for tax cuts. The uncertainties ahead 
suggest great caution in determining 
the amount of tax reduction. The po- 
litical implications in this are clear. 

The break reminds us, once more, 
how deeply America is involved in 
world affairs, Isolationism can find iit- 
tle support in a situation in which bet- 
ter crops south of the Equator, in 
Russia, Poland and in the Balkans can 
turn American affairs topsy-turvy. 
Wheat is, as Frank Norris said, a world 
force and a nourisher of nations. ‘fhe 
world is a common bread basket. 
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SCHENLEY 


Atseert 


Take America’s word for it— there’s 


just nothing else like that sunny-smooth, } . a 


mellow Schenley quality. Join the parade distinctive decanter as well 
as the familiar round 


yourself—and taste why Schenley Reserve (Pn. “3 hit: Ie Seah eaiendl 


is an outstanding favorite! / [= Schenley quality. 





SCHENLE 


FOR SUNNY MORNING FLAVOR A Schenley Mark of Merit Whiskey 





PRE-WAR QUALITY BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. © 1948, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP, N. Y. C. 





Everything comes cleaner, quicker 
eeewith SANTOMERSE NO 1 





Americans are the ‘‘cleaningest”’ people on earth—washing, clean- 
ing and scouring everything, everywhere, all the time. 


What do you clean...factory products, dishes, automobiles, glass, 
painted surfaces, metals, fabrics, floors? Do you have a job remov- 
ing grease, oil, stains, perspiration, acids, grit, or just plain dirt? 
If so, Santemerse No. 1 is your number one all-purpose deter- 
gent and wetting agent. It cleans cleaner, quicker. Here’s why: 


Santomerse No. 1 makes water wetter, spread faster, penetrate 
deeper. That’s why it’s quicker... At the same time, it loosens 
up and lifts out all imbedded dirt and foreign matter; then holds 
it in suspension, so it can’t settle back and re-soil the cleaned 
surface. That’s why it cleans.. Next, it rinses off and out, fast 
and completely. That’s why it cleans cleaner. 


You'll find much cleaning information in a new Santomerse No. 1 
book. Write for your copy—or mail the coupon, if you prefer. 


MonNSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis 4 


Penetrates Fast, Spreads Thoroughly . . . 
Water at the left contains a small amount 
of Santomerse No. 1. Glass at the right 
contains water only. A drop of color added 
to each shows thorough penetrating and 
spreading action of Santomerse No. 1. 


Fast, Complete Rinse-Off ... The glass 
panel at the left was washed in a solution 
of Santomerse No. 1—the panel at the 
right, in another solution. Both were rinsed 
in clear water. Note the complete, clean 
rinse-off you get with Santomerse No. 1. 


SANTOMERSE NO. 1 
in two ready-to-use forms 

Santomerse No. 1 has great sudsing 
power in extremely hard water, and 
in acid or alkaline, cold or hot solu- 
tions. Comes in two dry ready-to-use 
forms—the flake form is used by 
industry and business for all kinds 
of cleaning; the bead form is ready 
for household packaging. 

Santomerse: Reg. U. S, Pat. Off, 


Monsanto Chemical Company 
Phosphate Division 
1723 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 


Please send Santomerse No. 1 book to 


Name & Title 
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